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Splendid Apple for Early Winter Use 
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Sa , a MONG THE FALL APPLES no variety is probably so well known in the market nor so highly prized 

(=. Aly % in the city kitchens as the Maiden Blush. In western New York, where it is extensively grown, it 

YY ) vam/\§ commences to ripen in September and may be kept till November or D-.-mber, though with cold 

\Ge storage the limit of its keeping ability seems to be about December 15. From that time, though it may 
( ' 

ae 


be kept, it is far inferior to the fruit in its natural season. There is no ob,cct in keeping it even as late 
as December, for numerous other varieties come in during October and November to take its place. 


9 


. For evaporating, few fall varieties are so useful; the stock it produces is noted for its whiteness. 
Usually the ripe fruit sells above the average market price of varieties of its time, and the evaporated does the same. 
Because the tree is a good grower, hardy, and fairly long lived, also because it comes into bearing rather young, and is a 
reliable cropper, it has in many localities proved a very satisfactory commercial variety, though in many cases the fruit 
does not mature uniformly and there is apt to be considerable loss from dropping unless frequent pickings are made. The 
fruit is fairly uniform in size except on old trees not properly cared for. No one in the region between Massachusetts 
and Michigan and as far south as Pennsylvania can make a mistake in planting this variety for home use or local market- 
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COMMERCIAL 


Pil Give You Plenty of Time 
to Prove that the FHAM 
Fanning Mill Will Pay for 
‘Itself in a Year 


“¥ou can prove this by simply taking my. propeuiaes and cleaning your grain 
before you sell it—or before you ~~" it. $1,000,000 lost by Varmete ia 










! — and M an alone each season by selling and sowing dirty grain is a 
ate. You won’t haul it to as before ‘you sell a 7 grain, 
y A aré “docked” on the 


@ price | because of dirt in every bushe 
me up on my offer—get a TTHAM Fanning Mill and save 
easily by it on your place. Take 30 Days’ Free Trial first. 


WHAT IT DOES 


Bes 












ane: m CyMPoRL, t. Be oo 
‘The Manso manson Carn bu eTietite hed Clonee. Takes out ‘Socknore F hehe deg aUloves and 
ila "Choans ns Cota, Barley—Grades Timothy Seed—Takes 
Chatham cos Book Tells You 4 Plan On 
This valuable book tel 


other wags than those aheve that a Dn 
m Fanning Mill will ma make and As 

a know that all I've said above is Siren 08 also > know that 
direct from our 


inve sel 
ays" eREE T 


ire riete Patio Bs Sass 
TE 


30 Days Free 
Trial 


the om 


I'll send HATHAM mitt on 30 rial to 
it will doalt wes say ete wil, Saino boldairondy Sand Cuantae 
ent Stations indorse pm pr ~ Papers recom- 
mend them to subecribers. 80 ont pee »mixed 
foe fall w seed that grows erops * Write 
for full partioniacs prices and New Catalog A m 
at nearest city to you—MAN CAMPBELL, 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Ltd. 
1@ WessenAve., Detroit, Mich, " 
Dept, 17 Kansas City, Mo. Dept. 17St. Peu!, Mian. 
Dept. 17 Portland, Ore. 


We have % Branch Warehouses, and make prompt shipments. 


‘FARMERS, IT WILL PAY YOU 
to u80 m your 


r FARMER’S FORGE OUTFIT _o 

‘arm be “doing oo et Ray and repairing. We 

igh endorsements for the thousands of Farmer's Forges 

sold direct to farmers within the past eleven yoess in 

every state and 6 Our Forges have hearths 24x26 

inches, 11% inch blowers, run easy, and have all the first 
class qualities of high-priced forges. 

our Farman 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 3" F* 


as largo, as durable, do as much work and equal in p24. 
way any $10.00 forse on the market, and as represen 


or money refund 
iTHEC A 5 fo ace WORKS| 


si SPECIAL WINTER OFFE 






















THE cane ERS FORCE 


until March 31, 1908, 
we offer 1 Farmer's 
Forge complete $3.60 or one Farmer’s Forge one we 
nd vice combined, and one pair of w :8, all for 52 
Te rders } romptly his 


Mick, 


en carloads oa hand, O ~ a © a3 ae 
offer may not appe n. rite to-day. 
stamp for catalogue No. Bo an testimonials. 


G. A. S. FORGE WORKS, Saranac, Sich. 








With Every Vehicle Order 


FE R i : P , received in December, January and February forimmediate or 
later shipment, a Combination Storm Front, 

a fine Carriage Heater or a Dietz Driving * 

Lamp. If you are anticipating buying now or next spring, 

do not miss this opportunity but send for full particu- 

lars atonce. FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS we have been 

selling direct, and are 

The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling on this plan exclusively. We ship for full examination and 
approval, guaranteeing safe delivery. We manufacture over 200 
styles of Vehicles and over 65 styles of Harness. 

Send for new 1908 catalog and our premium proposition for we. 685. Twroin-cne Buggy withA 
winter months. A postal card is all that is necessary. mobile seat and padded wing dash. Tov is 


Elkhart Carriage & Harriess Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. ty “Fomcremakine ova devin 
Special offer 
ed 


Price eomplete, 
CALIFORNI 
canal. Cat 


alog free. Wooster, 702 Market St., San Francisco 




















Alfalfa Farm 





Irrigated Fruit, 


Tennessee produce growers most Easy payments. 
New Gov't ai 


Homeseekers, fortunately sate npn 
Come to Tennessee ss:ict ions" 


ern markets just as ex- 

treme southern-grown 
produce is exhaused, and reaches northern markets several 
weeks earlier than northern-crown stuff, thus commanding 
very best prices both north and south. From $100 to $400 per 
acre cleared from Cantaloupe, Cabbage and Tomato crops in 
Tennessee in 1907, notwithstanding, this land is selling for 











from $5 to $20a0 acre. E: ncellons Gimate pure water, Por For comfort’s sake 
descriptive literature address th, TrafMe Mer Dept 
B, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Leste Te Nashville, Tenn. Electric Handy Wagen. 





It will save you time and m rf a 
==/ get of Electric Stee} Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. eer 










MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Protect the home from fire and lightning. 
iy HANDSOME. INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE, 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden. W. J. 











AGRICULTURE 
A Saggestion for Buyers 


Whenever I write to an advertiser 
for the first time, I am always careful 
to add the words “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable American Agricultur- 
ist,” but I don’t do this when sending 
repeat orders, and have wondered if 
this latter omission operated to the 
disadvantage of our excellent paper.— 
[L. J. Johnson, Long Island. 

You should ALWAYS state “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist’” when writing our ad- 
vertisers, no matter how often you 
write the same party. These adver- 
tisers u:ually have a ‘erk who keeps 
tab on the number of replies that 
mention having seen their advertise- 
ment, and in whatme um it appeared. 


| If the advertiser receives a lot of re- 





| Of selecting its market agents, 


plies that mention this paper, he is 
more than satisfied that it pays him 
to advertise in American Agriculturist, 
but if you buy from him repeatedly, 
without referring to us, both this pa- 
per and the advertiser are deprived of 


| this knowledge, and it operates to our 
| detriment. 
| gives 


reference to us 
you an additional stand with 
our advertisers, which insures you 
the best prices, terms and service. 
Without the advs, which are so useful 
to you, this paper would cobt several 
times its present price. 
én 

Success of Fruit Growers’ As 
J. B. GRAVES, NEWTON 


Moreover, 


iation 
COUNTY, MO 





Our fruit growers’ association was 
organized some 11 years ago for the 
growing and shipping of strawberries. 
Every grower is required to put his 
personal stamp on both ends of every 
erate; on every crate of the A grade 
the manager puts the association trade 
mark, a copyrighted stamp, being the 
association’s guarantee of high qual- 
ity. An organization has the advantage 
engag- 
ing a manager who is a wide-awake, 
thorough, capable business man, who 
studies the markets and keeps in 
touch with the railroads and commis- 


| Sion merchants. 


the growers $7500 





all 


Another advantage is that better 


and more satisfactory banking ar- 
rangements can be made, as banks 
will loan money to growers when 


backed by an organization, advancing 
money for pay rolls and material. An 
organization ean buy packages and 
spray materials, fertilizers, seeds and 
other supplies cheaper than an in- 


| dividual by buying in a wholesale way. 


By buying wholesale, Neosho saved 
last year to the growers about $800. 
In the same way the Hood River ap- 
ple growers’ union saved last year to 
on their apple 
boxes, paper and spray materials. 
Through co-operation improved 
shipping arrangements can be se- 
cured. The small lots of many growers 
can be combined and refrigerator cars 


fron 


Tools: 








Our New Iron Age Book tells 
aoe to avoid pI aay part 

of gardening its rec- 
reetion with he wor "eft out. 
Full of helpful — hints. 
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and material put into Studebaker vehicles. 
is made by exerts and the skilland judgment used in their manufacture 
comes trom over 50 years’ experience. They know that 


Point by Point They Are the Best 


Better material—better construction—greater convenience—handsomer 
designs—more real value for the money. 
Ask the Studebaker dealer to show you the wagon shown in cut. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Indiana 


If you mentioew this paper and send 2c in postage, we will mail you “Studebaker” 1908 Farmer’s Almanac. 















zood. 


‘best I have seen. 


| here, where is he, 





procured, in which the handling is 
decidedly better than by express, rates 
are cheaper, temperature lower, dis- 
tant markets can be reached, the 
fruit arrives in better condition and 
higher prices are secured. 

The best way to obtain redress and 
seek adjustment is to do it in an or- 
ganized way. Im Georgia the peach 
growers organized and went after the 
railroads and brought them to terms. 
The Western fruit jobbers’ association 
and the Ozark fruit growers’ associa- 
tion are now taking up the matter of 
transportation rates with the inter- 
state commerce commission, and other 
organizations should follow up this 
action, 

Another advantage of organization 
is that it stimulates growers to better 
growing, grading and packing, as 
nothing is allowed to be shipped un- 
der the auspices of the association but 
strictly first-class fruit, properly 
packed. It has also led the growers 
to specialize in the one variety of 
berry that is best adapted to soil and 
climate, the Aroma being selected by 
the Neosho association as best suited 
to conditions in that locality. 

Another desirable object that it is 
hoped may be attained by co-operation 
is the utilization of unmarketable fruit 
by being made up into by-products by 
building canning factories, evapo- 
rators, cider presses, vinegar plants, 


. fruit juice and butter factories, cold 


storages, ice plants and warehouses. 
eS dit medr << ene 


Jottings from the Farmers 


Your article, Signs of the times are 
Page 463 of American Agricul- 
November 30, is one of the 
It ought to be 
printed on a big poster and sent to 
every subscriber, to be put up in post- 
offices, hotels and banks throughout 
the land. The senseless wave of fear 
that has swept over the country must 
be dissipated. Such an article as yours 
if posted where the pessimists can see 
it who rarely read a periodical, will 
be worth millions to San Francisco 
alone, and will prove of untold value 





turist, 


to the agricultural ,<interests on the 
Pacific coast—[F. McCraken, San 
Francisco. 


I have been growing potatoes for 
about 40 years. My experience is 
this: The Early Rose after I have 
rown it three or four years will go 
ack in yield. I would always have 
to send east every two or three years 


to get a new start of seed. ButI have 
another potato called the Mammoth 
Pearl, that has improved, for my 


yields are better than when I first got 
it. I always select the rodnd potatoes 
te plant. It was formerly thick at 
on: end and pointed at the other, but 
now it is round; and that potato has 
increased in quality, size, and yield 
by my always selecting good seed 
every year and planting nothing else. 
But with the Early Rose I could not 


do that.—[Wiliam Markel, Ohio. 
Only the - man who keeps out of 

debt is safe, be he farmer or me- 

i chanic. Of-course, the few who are 


all-round farmers, who grow the most 


| of the things consumed at home, are 


125,000 Complete Vehicles | 
bpySsold Last Year 


7@There’s a reason why so many Studebaker wagons, 
Carriages and buggies are sold every year. 

Farmers everywhere realize the superior workmanship 

They know that every Studebaker 


the safer ones, and the ups and 
downs of finance do not harm them 
much. But the mere specialist, like 
the majority of our peanut growers 
with nearly every- 
thing consumed at home to buy, and 
a big list of old debts to be paid? 
This shows the unwisdom of making 
any one crop or product the money 
crop of the farm. It is‘true of cot- 
ton, or wheat, or tobacco. No one is 
safe to make any of these his chief 
dependence for a support unless he 
determinés in the meantime to keep 
entirely clear of debt. It is hard for 
the average man to sail clear of debt 
these times. There are so many ar- 
tificial wants, so many smooth-tongued 
agents wanting to sell something on_ 
time, the average farmer is apt to, 
be caught.—[P. W. J., Surry Co, Va. ] 
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LITTLE KNOWN SHEEP OF PROMISE 

HE Ryeland breed of sheep got its 
name from a district in southern 
Herefordshire, where rye was 
grown quite extensively. Of the 
English breeds, this type has been 
greatly improved by selection and breeding. 
Its good qualities werre flock, on account of 
summer by Prof Robert Wallace of the uni- 





-versity of Edinboro, Scotland, who visited us. 


Being impressed by the good qualities pos- 
sessed by the Ryelands, we reproduce here- 
with a picture of a modern type of ram of 
this breed. Speaking of the Ryelands, in his 
excellent book entitled Farm Live Stock of 
Great Britain (for sale by Orange Judd 
company, 744 pages, price $5), Prof Wallace 
says: “The modern Ryeland sheep exempli- 
fies what Youatt says of the 
general good qualities of the 
breed. Its size and wool-cut- 
ting properties have been in- 
creased without materially af- 
fecting either the hardiness of 
the sheep or the quality of the 
mutton. In a good ficck, weth- 
ers at 12 months weigh 18 to 
20 pounds per quarter, and 
ewes at two and three years 
old from 20 to 25 pounds. 
While the breed does best on 
good sheep land, it thrives on 
tracts of cold, damp soil grow- 
ing inferior herbage, where 
other breeds would starve. The 
average yield of wool in a flock 
where the lambs are kept as 
tegs is eight pounds per fleece, 
and the quality is so fine that 
it usually carries off the pre- 
mier prize in its class at the, 
Royal show, or it shares the 
honors with the wool of the 
Dorset Horn breed. 

A ram of good type has a 
masculine head, fairly broad at 
all points, moderate in length, 
and covered with wool down to 
the eyes, a little strip on each 
side of the face, but not ex- 
tending across it; the face, a 
dull white color, distinct from 
the china white of the border Leicester, but 
dark skin about the nose and eyes; the ears 
of moderate length, carried well back, and 
dark in color—if partially covered with wool, 
it must be white; the neck is of moderate 
length, of good substance, especially good 
at its junction with the trunk, and set on 
s0 as to give the head an appearance of be- 
ing bridled; the throat free from jowl or 
loose skin; the tail broad; the leg.of mutton 
broad across and well let down; the legs 
straight, and well apart, the wool of good 
deep staple and thickly set on the skin, the 
purse, belly and al! parts of the body be- 
ing well covered, also, frequently, the legs 
below the knees and hocks. The feet are so 
well protected by good thick hoofs of strong 
texture, that the breed is not so susceptible 


during the past few years. 


area in this country. 
culty to pick a living. 


special attention to it. 


For Week Ending January 4, 1908 


to foot rot as most other breeds of sheep. 

As a sire the Ryeland ram is most impres- 
sive, and in high favor for producing Yat 
lambs by ewes of his own or other breeds. 
The lambs are generally born fat, and they* 
retain their condition when well managed 
‘in virtue of their natural hardiness of con- 
stitution. The ewes have been repeatedly 
used as the foundation on which to start to 
breed up a Shropshire flock, on account of 
their symmetrical form and hardy constitu- 
tion. 

Ryeland sheep were supplanted in Great 
Britain to a large extent some years ago 
during the rage for Shropshire and other 
improved Downs. The tendency of recent 


times, says Prof Wallace, has been to breed 
them up again, and to improve the form by 





THE MODERN RYELAND SHEEP 


Last summer while in our office Prof Robert Wallace, 
greatest authority on the live stock of Great Britain, called out attention 
to the Ryeland sheep, a modern type of which has been greatly improved 
The good qualities of this comparatively lit- 
tle known breed will appeal to sheep breeders all over the country. Prof 
Wallace is of the opinion that this hardy breed will do well over a large 
While the breed does best on typical sheep land, it 
thrives on tracts of cold, damp soil, where other breeds would find diffi- itself 
It would seem that this breed could be used to ‘** 
good advantage in this country, and we therefore take occasion to call! 
For further information, see article on this page. 


selection. It was estimated in 1903 that 
there were only about 30 flocks of Ryeland 
sheep in existence. In 1907 the number of 
flocks was placed at 200. 


Durum Wheat— At an initial cost of $10,- 
000 a few years ago, according to Sec Wilson 
of the department of agriculture, a crop of 
durum wheat worth $30,000,000 now grows 
in regions of low rainfall, where in the days 
of stock ranges the steer roamed on 20 acres 
to find his cud. This crop is spread through- 
out a wide strip of country, extending from 
northern Dakota to southeastern New Mex- 
ico and northwestern Texas. In 1903, 20,000,- 
000 bushels of durum wheat were exported, 
mostly to the Mediterranean countries, where 
it is manufactured into macaroni. 

if - it ae 


‘Y 


the world’s 


Number Il 


HOW TO MAKE CURRANTS PAY 
A. A. HALLADAY, WINDHAM COUNTY, VT 


The currant is one of our most useful yet 
neglected fruits. Any place in the garden is 
thought good enough for the row of currants. 
They are most commonly found crowded up 
under the fence and full of witch grass and 
weeds. The currant, when grown under 
proper conditions, is a very profitable crop for 
market or for home use. 

Have as good land as possible if one is 
looking for best results. Give clean culture, 
or what is better, a thick mulch of coarse 
horse manure to completely cover the ground. 
This keeps the ground cool, which is what the 
currant likes, and will hold the leaves on 
the bushes until late in the fall. The currant 
should be planted 4 feet apart 
each way, and grown in bush 
form, cutting out the oldest 
canes, and the weaker of the 
young ones each fall after the 
leaves fall. These cuttings 
should always be burned, thus 
destroying the borer. After 
trimming, the bushes should be 
tied together, which prevents 
their being broken down by 
heavy winter storms. 

Currant bushes of the same 
sorts vary so much in produc- 
tiveness and size of fruit, that 
I have found it very profitable 
to mark certain bushes, while 
bearing, that are most produc- 
tive and propagate from them. 
This is done by taking cuttings 
of new wood while pruning. Cut 
about 8 inches long and tie in 
bunches of 50 or 100, butts one 
way, and bury all but the tips 
in some well drained spot in 
the garden. Cover the tops be- 
fore winter with loose manure, 
and in the spring these will be 
well-rooted and can be planted 
at once. 

The currant worm if left to 
(as is far too often the 
case), will soon strip every leaf 
from the bushes, leaving only 
the _ase stalk and fruit. This treatment, or 
non-treatment, is shiftless, for the worms are 
very easily killed by using white hellebore at 
the rate of one ounceto a pailful of water. 
Put the hellebore on top of the water and 
let it settle itself. Do not stir the dry powder 
into the water, as it leaves it lumpy and will 
clog the spray. The best method of applying 
this to the bushes is with a compressed air 
sprayer. It should be used in_ pleasant 
weather, and the operation repeated as long 
as any worms remain alive. 

Currant borer burrows in the pith. Its 
presence is shown by the sickly appearance of 


‘the leaves. The moth escapes from the stem 


early in June. All these stalks should be cut 
out and burned in the fall or spring, thus 
destroying the borer- 2-3-4 








GETTING 


A NEGLECTED GOLD MINE 


When I was a young man, I let an old pas- 
ture grow up to white pine. Seedlings were 
planted in the open space. The trees were grad- 
ually thinned out as they grew larger. When 
the timber was 40 years old, I sold it at $4 
per thousand feet on the’ stump. That was 
seven years ago. Since then prices have ad- 
vanced so that today I could get $7 or $10 per 
thousand for the stumpage. It cut nearly 40,000 
feet of white pine’ per acre. Even at $4 I re- 
ceived $160 per acre, have the land left and 
got enough timber and cord wood off it mean- 
while to pay the taxes and labor. The lot would 
not have pastured one cow on three acres, had 
we continued to use it for that purpose, as we 
did before the trees grew. figure that [I 
saved milking twice a day for 40 years and 
ae more money off that land besides.—[Sub- 
scriber. 


To the above practical example many others 
could be added to prove this: Take old 
waste land that is now worth $1 to $4 an 
acre, and no sale at that; set out white pine 
seedlings two years old, 6x6 feet, making 
1200 trees te the acre; as the years go on, 
thin out until you have about 350:trees per 
acre, 30 years hence. In 40 years you will 
have 40,000 feet per acre. Meanwhile, what 
you have taken out will mean a profit on the 
labor and capital invested. 

Even if-white pine is no higher 20, 30 or 
40 years hence, than it is today, or even if 
you figure it only at $5 per thousand on the 
stump, a production equal to a thousand feet 
per acre per year should return $200 in cash 
per acre at the end of the 40 years, equal to 
$5 per acre for each year. Besides this, you 
have all the timber or wood you have taken 
out meanwhile. Even if you figure the re- 
turn as equal to only $3 per acre for each 
year, this will average 100% annually on the 
cost of said land. 

THE FIRE HAZARD 

Of course fire is the one great risk. But 
public sentiment in‘favor of forestry is rapidly 
growing. Better laws and more care by peo- 
ple generally, with more severe penalties for 
forest fires and for legal recovery of dam- 
ages, will do much to insure against this 
danger. Compel each county to pay full 
damages for fire, injury to wood lands and to 
assess same back onto the towns pro rata, and 
the danger will be reduced to a minimum. 

Aside frem fire, the above is no fancy 
sketch. It is based on experience. White 
pine will grow like weeds in very many of 
our northern states if given a chance. White 
pine is to forestry what the corn plant is to 
the cereals—a rank grower, a wonderful pro- 
ducer, and always in demand at fair prices. 

GRASPING THE OPPORTUNITY 

This is why lumbermen in New York, 
Pennsylvania, etc, are beginning to buy wood 
land outright—they want the land as well as 
the stumpage. Heretofore, the rule has been 
to sell the stumpage only, the seller to retain 
the land,. pasture it a few years, and then 
let it grow up to comparatively worthless 
shrubs and brush. But now the wise lum- 
berman wants title to the land thrown in 
with the price he pays for stumpage. Why? 
Because as soon as he has cut off the timber, 
he will replant with white pine seedlings, get 
enough wood out of the thinning to pay for 
labor and care, then in 30 or 40 years he or 
his descendants will clean up a big profit 
from the timber lot, and go on and repeat 
the process. 

This is why the so-called ‘‘average farmer”’ 
who owns a piece of such land, or who can 
pick it up at nominal prices, is beginning to 
wake up on the forestry question. Such men 
have only to sit down and do a little figuring 
to realize that such land that has been lying 
practically worthless for 30 or 40 years might 
today have a crop on it worth $200 an acre. 
These farmers are getting interested in for- 


estry, have collected white pine seed, or are 


buying it’ and raising their own seedlings ta 





THE MOST 


plant, or are buying seedlings for the purpose. 
THE GREAT DANGER 
just now is that business men and quick- 
witted capitalists will scoop in at low prices 
all these waste lands, and thus control for 
themselves and their deseendants the forest 
wealth that farmers themselves should enjoy. 
Of course, it is easy enough for farmers to 
protest against such a result by holding onto 
this character of land and developing it as 
above described. 
WHAT THIS MEANS 

All this means that the farmer boys and 
young men of today in their mature years 
will possess invaluable timber lots on land 
that otherwise would be practically useless. 
They will be independent of the lumber trust, 
because they will get a lice little crop of 
timber from their lands every few years, 
which they will have sawed up at the local 
permanent sawmill. 

The portable sawmill that strips off the 
whole country will be banished with the 
advent of practical forestry, which means a 
whole line of forest products, and the reha- 
bilition of local sawmills and wood work- 
ing plants. r 
JUST WHAT TO DO FIRST 

Now it is an easy matter for farmers to 
make the most of the situation. You can 
buy white pine seed from any seedsman at 
about $2 a pound. You can harvest your own 
crop of white pine Seed almost any Septem- 
ber by gathering the cones before they have 
split open, drying them out and saving the 
seed. Sow one pound of seed in a garden 


patch 4x50 feet, in little rows 4 feet long and- 


6 inches apart. Protect from the snow for 
two seasons, and set out in the fields the 
third spring when two years old. Our read- 
ers are urged to carefully consider this mat- 
ter; write to nurserymen, or possibly you 
may secure supplies from the United States 
forestry bureau, Washington, D C. Forestry 
bulletins can be obtained free upon appli- 
cation to Washington. 


FERTILIZER SUGGESTIONS ON ROTATIONS 
CHARLES E. THORNE, DIRECTOR OHIO EXPER STA 

Phosphorus is relatively deficient in most 
Ohio soils, and may be applied at the rate of 
80 to 160 pounds to the acre to any crop aad 
on any soil with assurance of a profitable re- 
turn in the great majority of cases. The us- 
ual carriers of phosphorus are acid phosphate 
and steamed bone meal, and when no other 
element of fertility than phophorus is used 
one of these carriérs should be employed. 
Steamed bone meal costs more by the ton than 
acid phosphate, but it carries more phos- 
phorus, so that the pound of actual phos- 
phorus costs about the same in both carriers. 

Phosphorus alone will not produce a maxi- 
mum yield on lands that have been subjected 
for a long time'to exhaustive cropping. Such 
lands must have nitrogen always, potassium 
often, and lime sometimes, before they will 
yield a full return. Lime is seldom needed 
over the western half of the state, because the 
soil in that region has been-produced by the 
grinding up and weathering. of limestone 
rocks and gravels; but in the eastern half it 
is often deficient. 


The need if lime may be determined by the 


growth of clover. So long as clover grows 
luxuriantly lime is not required, but when 
clover fails to grow on well manured land, 
dying out the second season and being re- 
placed by sorrel, then lime should be added. 
Lime should always be preceded and followed 
by liberal fertilizing or manuring, for lime 
used alone, while it may stimulate the land to 
extra production for a year or two, will in 


the end produce greater exhaustiOn;* but by, 


OUT OF THE FARM 


alternating lime with manure and fertilizers 
the land will be kept in a healthy condition 
and will steadily increase in fertility. This 
is why limestone soils are celebrated for their 
productiveness. 

Potassium is likely to be needed in soils 
which have been exhaustively cropped, espe- 
cially if hay and straw have been sold from 
the land as well as grain. It is also sometimes 
the chief element needed on muck soils. Ni- 
trogen is invariably needed on hard-run lands, 
but it costs more if purchased in fertilizers in 
quantity sufficient to meet the demands of the 
soil for full crop production, than phosphorus 
and potassium combined; $12 for nitrogen, as 
against $8.90 for phosphorus and potassium 
together; yet no smaller ratio of nitrogen in 
the fertilizer has produced an equal net effect. 
But this nitrogen may be produced absolutely 
without cost by growing clover, feeding that 
to live stock and returning the manure to the 
land. Such management will also postpone 
indefinitely the necessity for purchasing 
potassium, the next and most expensive con- 
stituent of the fertilizer. 

As a temporary expedient the purchase of 
nitrogen may be justified, as for a crop which 
must follow clover at a distance of several 
years; such a crop, for instance, as the wheat 
crop in a five-year rotation. And the reason, 
that the wheat crop has shown so much 
greater effect from the nitrogen in the ferti- 
lizers in these experiments than the corn or 
oats crop is probably chiefly because theses 
crops, preceding the wheat in the rotation, 
have consumed most of the surplus nitrogen 
left by the clover. But when a crop responds. 
to nitrogen as does the wheat crop in thia 
long rotation, this fact of itself is evidence 
that our system of management is wrong, and 
that leguminous crops do not appear with suf 
ficient frequency in our rotation. 

While clover, therefore, will supply a con- 
siderable excess of nitrogen for subsequent 
crops, it must not be expected that the grow- 
ing of a crop of clover once in five or six years 
will furnish enough nitrogen for all the other 
crops of the rotation. Clover or some other 
leguminous crop, such as the soy bean, should 
appear in the rotation not less often than 
once in three years, and even then, on most 
Ohio soils, it will be found profitable to sup- 
plement the clover with manure. When this 
is done with manure that has been treated 
with the Tennessee crude phosphate rock, the 
conditions will have been fulfilled for the 
maintenance and increase of the fertility of 
the soil by the most effective and economical 
method now known. This rock may le 
bought in carloads at about $8 a ton, deliv- 
ered to average Ohio points. It contains as 
much phosphorus as steamed bone meal, or 
twice as much as acid phosphate. 


Care of Milk Utensils—Milk utensils should 
be rinsed with cold or lukewarm water. They 
should then be washed thoroughly with hot 
water, with the aid of some cleaning prepara- 
tion, other than laundry soap or inferior 
washing powder, as salsoda, then rinsed with 
clean water and sterilized by exposure for at 
least ten minutes to live steam, or water that 
is actually boiling. 


Put the Best Foot Foremost—I believe that 
the fruit growers are to blame to a consid- 
erable extent, for not placing-their names on 
their packages. We should not be ashamed to 
put our names on the packages, if these are 
properly put up. If the packages are re- 
packed I think it is generally done by the 
retailer. I.think that the packages are not 
generally replaced by _ the commissivun men. 
[M. J. Shively, Ross County, 0. 
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PROSPERITY 


THE WEALTH OF PROMISE FOR THE NEW YEAR 1908 
Brilliant Optimism Is the Farmers’ Outlook for the Future---Reasons Given Why This Country Should 
Live Up to Her Glorious Precedents in the Year Now Unfolding---Testimony to This Effect 
Is National in Scope and Will Bear Careful Reading and Weighing 


In American Agriculturist of Dec 14, there ap- 
peared a prize question asking why will 1908 
be one of the best years in agriculture, econom- 
ics, society and morals? The following are some 
of the replies from live up-to-date readers.—[Edi- 
‘oF We have the assurance from all points, 
that the demand for all products of the farm 
will be greater than ever before; the condi- 
tions of the soil have been improved; a bet~ 
ter knowledge of agriculture has been se- 
cured; the governments of the world have 
come. to the aid of agriculture as never before; 
farm machinery has been improved so as to 
better harvest crops; transportation facili- 
ties have been greatly simplified. The awak- 
ening of the people to the demeralizing effect 
of the liquor traffic will have its effect in im- 
proving society by the destruction of the 
traffic. It will mark the year 1908 as none 
other in the past. Improved morals must 
follow the destruction of the cause of de- 
bauched individual and national life.—[W. 
S. Richard. Seneca County, O. 

The seismic and atmospheric disturbances 
resulting in a low temperature and excessive 
rainfall during the past year are over and 
a return to the normal brings a condition fa- 
vorable to crop increase and betterment.. The 
lessened crops of 1907 resulted in a latent soil 
energy which will be available when tempera- 
tures and moisture are again normal and 
hence the resultant larger crops. 

Scientific methods will produce more at 
less cost in 1908. The money stringency -pre- 
vious to presidential campaigns is not a 
factor abroad and hence heavier buying and 
higher prices will prevail. 

The uncertainty of a national election year 
results in strict economy. This is one of the 
most helpful influences in our body politic. 
Every four years we are made to take ac- 
count of ourselves and take heed of our ex- 
penditures and investments. Taught lessons 


by the social tragedies of the past year, the 
sanctity of the home will be greatly empha- 
sized. A higher social standard is demanded. 
The exposures in the insurance cases, in the 
railroads, in banking circles, revealing the 
futility of immoral conduct of business af- 
fairs will react and stimulate the ‘moral 
growth of the next year. The demand for 
men of moral integrity is growing greater 
daily. ~ 

The mine, railroad’ and mill disasters have 
laid stress upon the value of human life and 
its moral aspects.—[J. C. Thomas, Erie 
County, Pa. 

The coming year in agriculture is to be 
the very best because the proper elements 
that go to strengthen the already sound basis 
are more in evidence than ever before. The 
bent of the American Agriculturist has been 
to stimulate genius and build upon the intel- 
ligent handling of the soil. In the economics 
you may find al! this genius displayed in the 
various machines that are used in the till- 
age of the soil, and in handling its product. 
The American Agriculturist is a text book 
that the farmer never neglects—he reads, 
digests and acts. Society receives its very 
best lesson from the frugal tiller of the soil. 













REMARKABLE PRIZE WINNING TOULOUSE GANDER 


Few, if any, birds exhibited at poultry shows and fairs can present a record equal 


to that of the gander whose pen portrait appears above. 


He was hatched in 1900 and 


started at once on a career of conquest, and for eight years has maintained his right to 
his name, Madison Boy, by winning first premium at Madison Square Garden every year 


—eight first premiums at America’s greatest poultry show! 


Besides these prizes he has 


won first at Rochester, Philadelphia and other large shows and is pronounced by breeders 


and judges to be a remarkable bird. 


He was bred by Clarence W. King, president of the 


Waterfowl club of America, and is a native of Seneca county, N ¥, 








_minds of its members. 
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The morals of the country at large are in a 


great measure dependent upon the hardy 
yeomanry of the soil. He joins hands with 
nature and nature’s God and. says here is 
my reliance.—[Gilbert Jeffrey, Chenango 
County, N Y. 

In agriculture the prospects for 1908 are 
very good. The nation is at peace within it- 
self and with all its neighbors, thus leaving all 
of our farmers ready to devote all their ener- 
gies in making the soil give up its riches. The 
crops of 1907 have been good, in general, and 
have commanded good prices, thus giving the 
tiller of the soil money to invest in improved 
implements, stock and seed. There are in- 
creased knowledge of fertilizers, increased ir- 
rigation and many other elements of agricul- 
tural promise. 

From an economical viewpoint, the out- 
look is just as _ favorable. The financial 
troubles of the past few months seem to be 
gradually subsiding, and business is begin- 
ning to assume a livelier aspect day by day. 

In society also the year 1908 holds forth 
unusually brilliant promises. The temper- 
ance movement which is making such tre- 
mendous strides in the southern states can- 
not be regarded other than beneficial to so- 
ciety in general. It is thought by many that 
the race problem in the south is being solved 
in this movement. 

In morals, the movement above mentioned 
may be included, for anything which tends 
to elevate society, also works its beneficial 
effect upon morality. Another promising 
element is the gradual disappearance of 
“graft” and brooding among public officers. 
Another is the movement in some of our 
larger cities for Sabbath observance cannot 
be too highly appreciated as an elevating 
agency.—[Arthur B. Harris, Wood County, O. 

The year 1908 will be not one of the best, 
but the very best in the history of our coun- 
try. In agriculture it will set a pace hitherto 
untraveled, because with rare exceptions 
each succeeding year for a decade has, in 
many fields of husbandry, surpassed its pred- 


ecessors. There is not the shadow of any- 
thing to indicate a_ retrogression. Add 
to this the disenthrallment of the Amer- 


ican farmer from Wall street, the growing 
certainty of the Panama canal, the stupen- 
dous organizations of the trunk railroads in 
peopling the great southwest, and you have 
the elements of unparalleled success.—[T. R. 
Buckner, Arkansas County, Ark. 

The coming year will be better than the 
past because the world is growing wiser, bet- 
ter and the people are awakening to new life 
and ways. Agriculture is growing and im- 
provements are increasing in all kinds of 
machinery. New ideas are being brought to 
the farmers by the farm journals and the 
many helps and ways to increase savings are 
all important. I think the farmers that 


read and follow the advice and plans of 
American Agriculturist will be wiser and 
more successful during the coming year. 


[L. Arnold, Cowley County, Kan. 

The improved conditions in economics will 
largely arise from the facts already given. 
And to these we must add that the science 
of wealth will come from reading and heed- 
ing first-class agricultural journals and 
books. The improvement in society, which 
is also in part derived from judicious read- 
ing, will receive its strongest force from the 
grange. The social features of the grange, 
its introduction of topics related to agricul- 
ture, and last, but not least, its high, moral 
ideals, will find a deep lodgment in the 
From this repository 
will flow forth a force whose results will never 
end.—[D. F. Hodges, Franklin County, Me. 
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 ecenay ae from my seeds and tells how you 
can secure equally good results) My 


“Bonny Best” Early Tomato 


will interest you. Most carefully bred strain 
ever produced. 


30c worth for: 10c 


You can have my catalogue free; or if you send me 
xoc in stamps and mention this paper I w send you 
the oo se ‘ue and roc packets each of my ‘Bonny 
Early es “Stokes’ Standard’’ Sweet 
fos and “Stok: dard" Nasturtiums. 
unequalled in its ines. Write today. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 


Dept. J. 219 Market St., Philadelphia 
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E “ACME” HARROW 


The Riding Harrow that cuts and pulver- 
izes the plowed ground. Coulters or 
teeth work as a gang plow. Zhe only 
harrow built on correct principles, 


Sent Free On Trial 


Ask your dealer to let you see the’ ‘Acme 





Harrow, If he hasn't it we will send you 
one for freetrial. No expense to you, 
Don't forget to write for book. 

DUANE H. NASH, Iac.,; 
Box 22, Millington, N, J. 
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ers. Catalog free 


Sdecorch Machioery Co., Geom 150, 38 Cortland! 81, bow Tork 
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For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to WILBUR 
MoCOY, Agricultural and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 








Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 

anp Want More SALesMEN Everv- 

were. Best Contract, BEst Ourtrti, ; 
Laroest NURSERI@S--WITH AN 82-YEAR RECORD. 


STARK BRO’'S, LOUISIANA, MG | 
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FARM 


Sterilization to Kill Root Rot in Tobacco 

A practical and economical seed bed 
sterilizer has been devised by Prof A. 
D. Shamel and he claims for this the 
most successful results. It is 6 ft wide, 
10 ft long and 6 inches deep, made of 
hollow sheet iron and arranged with 
a slide so that it can be extended to a 
width of 9 ft if so desired. The equip- 
ment as shown in accompanying is- 
lustration, and including steam hose, 
has been secured and put together at 
a cost of about $30. It takes one man 
to run the engine to supply steam for 
the sterilizer and another to aid in 
moving the “cap” from place to place. 
With this force about 100 linear ft of 
tobacco beds can be sterilized p day. 

The sterilizer is used most success- 
fully in the fall. 
be loosened thoroughly by spading 
and put in thorough preparation for 
the crop. Then the sterilizer is 
dropped on a portion of the bed and 
the sieam forced into this cap at high 
pressure.. A heat of 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit must be maintained for a 
full hour. This kills all fungous 
growth and weed seeds as well and 
leaves the soil in extellent condition 
for producing plants. 

In the spring the ground need not 
be touched except to rake it over and 
sow in seed. All old boards and uten- 
sils around the bed should be thor- 
oughly steamed so that nothing would 
be left for disseminating the disease. 
It is suggested that a sterilizer could 
“com- 





be properly operated on the 
munity” plan; that is, by several farm- 
ers in one town uniting and securing 


such machinery. Or else a farmer with 
an eye at making money could pro- 
bors at so much p ft. See illustration 
this page. 





Farm Drainage Problems Discussed 
JOSEPIL DENNLER, OSWEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

The drainage question asked by Dr 
C. Alexander of Saratoga county, N 
Decem- 
ber 14 issue, is a pretty hard one 
to answer. I would advise leaving the 
blind ditch severely alone, unless help 
is cheap and stone of uniform size 
plentiful. _A blind ditch,-to be of any 
practical use, must be put down prop- 
erly, and that means work that not 
every man _ understands. The first 
layer of stone should be round, or as 
nearly so as possible, to the depth of 
not less than 1 foot. After such op- 
eration, any kind or size can be 
thrown in, to within 16 inches of the 
surface of the ground. Be careful in 
finishing to have a man go over the 
stones and flatten down all protruding 
stones so as to have the top as level 
as possible. 

When this operation is completed, 
take from marsh or any old hay, put- 
ting a layer on top of the stone. This, 
understand, is to prevent dirt from 
settling on any of the stones. Take 
a team of horses and plow the dirt 
back. The depth of a blind ditch 
should not be less than 3% feet and at 
least 144 or 2 feet wide. If ground.is 
not too steny, most all the ditching 
can be done by horse power. Use 
two or. three horses with a common 
plow, keeping one horse in the-ditch 
and one on either side. It will re- 
quire one man to drive, another to 
hold the plow, and still a third to 
beam the plow, with a long crotch, 
made of some tough wood, the crotch 
long enough so as to enable the 
man to walk on the surface. Be sure 
that the outlet is free and open. Even 
the best tile ditches are clogged up 
on account of poor outlets. 

When using a horse on the ditch, if 
the inquirer does not have the third 
horse, it is not really necessary. A 
common plow will do if land is not 
too stony. Dig the ditch nicely and 
have plenty-of plow points on hand. 





If a subsoil plow is handy, it will be 
to his advantage. 


The last foot ofthe: + 


ACTIVITIES 


The ground should, 


digging and the smoothing of the bot- 


tom should be done by hand. A man _ 


with a good eye, a level head and 
a lot of push will level a good 
many rods a day. The ditch is prac- 
tically all dug when the team has fin- 
ished. The throwirg out of the dirt 
is) done by hand with a ditching 
shovel a size smaller than No 2. It is 
made lighter and one man can throw 
dirt out as fast again. 

The bottom of ditch should be as 
smooth as possible. The better the 
fall, the longer a blind ditch will last, 
which is short lived at best. I have 
ditched more or less for ten or 12 
years. My advice is to let the blind 
ditch alone. Use either trough or tile. 
If there is quite an amount of water 
to carry, use not less than 3-inch tile. 
Of all the blind ditches I have seen, L 
would not spare time. for my own 
use to put one down 





Organizing a Rural Telephone Company 


E. H, WHITE, MONROE COUNTY, N Y¥ 





Thanks to American Agriculturist 
for its articles on farmers’ telephone 
lines in the west, I suggested to my 
neighbors organizing here. We 
called a meeting and incorporated 
under the laws of New York, with 12 
stockholders, all of whom have 
phones. We rent instruments at $12 
a,yvear and by arrangements with 
the Interocean telephone company at 
Honeoye Falls have connection with 
all the independent systems in the 
country. An annual ‘fee of $3 a phone 
is paid for switching. We had good 
assistance from the Rochester tele- 
phone company in planning our line. 

I think farmers will save money 
to build their own lines: A _ few 
years’ rent will cover the cost of the 
line. |Our line is eight miles long. 
In Honeoye Falls there are phones 
in all important stores and offices. 
We have also a phone at Rochester 


Junction, our nearest railroad sta- 
tion, and in the stores .at Mendon 
Center. . Neither patrons nor stock- 


holders could be induced now to do 
without their instruments, because 
through the independent Buffalo dis- 
trict we are connected by means of 
trunk lines with southern New York 
and northern Pennsylvania. We can 
reach more than 200,000 telephone 
users in nearby states. 


~ 





Abnormal Growth on Potato-—One 


of our correspondents recently sent 
us a potato with an abnormal growth 
upon it. This has been identified by 
Prof C. F. Wheeler as the bulb of 
Cyperus esculentes, commonly known 
as chufa. In some sections this is a 
very ‘troublesome weed. In some 
places it is grown as feed for hogs. 
The potato sent had simply grown 
about the chufa tuber. It is not un- 
common to find a root stalk of quack 
grass piercing a young potato, There 
need be no special fear as to results, 
as the growth is an abnormal one 
and of rather uncommon occurrence 











Is Seow in "the Aelery Detrimental 


F. G. HERMAN, BERGEN COUNTY, N J 





Since our fields have put on their 
warm, white winter clothing it is well 
for us to consider what is best to be 
done for the colonies so wintering. Is 
is necessary to remove the snow from 
the hives, or should it be left for a 
protection? That_this snow is a pro- 
ection to fields and meadows all farm- 
ers know. It is a non-conductor of 
heat or cold, and the ground under it 
retains its natural warmth. When the 
snow melts the wheat and grass show 
by their green blades that this mantle 
has been beneficial. The hives, like- 
wise, if partly or entirely buried in the 
mound of snow, will retain the warmth 
of the bees, and many old apiarists 
purposely pile up the snow over their 
hives. 

In Canada bees live well through the 
winter and come out strong and 
healthy if a sufficient shelter of snow 
has protected them. The ‘conditions 
there are, however, somewhat differ- 
ent from what they are in our latitude. 
The sun there has but litcde strength 
during the winter months, and when 
the hives are entirely buried their 
natural heat alone has little effect 
upon the snow. It causes it to melt 
away from the wood slowly, but by a 
steady action, and the openings of the 
hive are thus liberated, and ventila- 
tion secured. 

In my latitude of northern New Jer- 
sey there are but_ few days when the 
sun does not more or less cause a 
thaw, the snow changes to ice, and an 
additional freeze-up- by a sudden 
change of wind n.ay completely close 
up the entrance and air passage. This 
condition would lead to the suffocation 
of the bees so confined if protracted 
beyond a few days, unless some aper- 
ture or crevice at the upper part can 
give a chance for the ingress of pure 
air. So there is a danger against 
which we must guard, and a little 
snow, enough to close the air holes 
with ice, is much more dangerous than 
a drift in which the hive is, entirely 
buried. ‘ 

So the snow is not to be trusted too 
far, and the south side of our hives is 
in danger of being quickly uncovered 
of its shelter when it is of this flimsy 
material. Acting upon this experience, 
we have been in the habit of banking 
up the snow, when there is plenty of 
it, on the north and west sides only, 
and carefully cleansing the apron- 
board on the first warm day after the 
snowfall. If the weather gets mild 
enough for a bee flight, our bees then 
find themselves dry footed in front of 
their hive. 

I have seen many bee keepers close 
their. hives on a warm day in snow 
time to keep the bees from flying and 
getting lost on the trip. I have never 
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OUTLINE OF STEAM STERILIZER FOR TOBACCO SOILS 


Too careful attention cannot be accorded tobacco seed beds. 


The pro- 


duction of healthy plants is essential in assuring a good start for the crop. 
‘The above illustration gives an idea of the appearance of a steam sterilizer 


{ for seed beds.) 


Details.-will be found in article on this page. 
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in this method. 
is warm enough 


found any benefit 
When the weather 
for the bees to fly, if they are con- 
fined they will fret and worry, and if 
their abdomens are loaded with fecal 
matter they may be compelled to dis- 
charge these excrements in the hive. 
Better let them fly and run the risk. of 
their not returning. Not only is this 
reasonably plausible in theory, but 
practice has confirmed our view of the 
matter, for we have invariably noticed 
that those colonies which take the 
freest flight on warm days, and con- 
sequently seem to lose the greatest 
number of bees on the snow, prove to 
be the best colonies in the spring. 

All things consicered, a heavy snow 
is to be taken as more beneficial than 
injurious to the interests o7 t).e apia- 
rist, for if it is a sign of protracted 
cold, which is by no means always the 
case, it is also a prophet of prosperity, 
since it shelters the land and prom- 
ises a healthy growth of grass, clover 
and other plants, and adds moisture in 
the ground, which slowly penetrates to 
the roots of the plants. 





Selecting Hardy Plums 


A. A. EASTMAN, PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME 





Plum culture with us has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. There 
is a fine climate and good soil, but 
many enemies of the plum. Some 20 
years ago I took up plum culture, 
purchasing many plum trees of. dif- 
ferent kinds of a nurseryman in New 
York. I had poor results; trees were 
short lived, were tender and winter- 
killed badly. Later I got some horse 
plum trees and set them out among 
the others. They grew well and the 
next year I grafted tnem to better 
sorts. They soon came into bearing 
and gave me heavy crops every year 
for several years with big profits. 


GROWS OWN TREES 


I can raise better and longer lived 
trees than I can buy of a nursery 


company, and they cost me but 
very little labor and no money. 
The trees soon come into bearing 


and I get good crops every year. The 
varieties I raise are Moore's Arctic, 


Lombard, Shipper’s Pride, Niagara 
and Imperial Gage. There are many 
other good varieties, some very good 


eating plums, but the trees are tender 
and do not stand our cold winters. 
The Burbank is a fine plum and a 
good growing tree, but the fruit buds 
are tender and winterkill. The 
Abundance is another fine plum when 
grown, but.the tree grows so late 
in the fall the wood does not harden 
up and get ripe. I should not advise 
people to set them here in Maine. 
They are all right in a warmer cli- 
mate, but the American varieties will 
stand our winter weather better. 
Plums, must have good, clean cul- 
ture to get the best results. The soil 
must be dry and free from standing 
water; the plum trees will not thrive 
and grow with wet feet. In selecting 
a place for a plum orchard or a small 
fruit patch, choose a dry piece, free 
from rocks, ledges or witchgrass. 
Plow it deep and plant to corn or 
potatoes the first year. You will then 
get rid of grass and weeds by good 
tillage, and the next spring you have 
a good place for a plum orchard. 
The plum curculio is a bad insect, 
but its work can be stopped. Take 
a small pole, some 8 feet long, and 
nail a piece of wood 5.inches long 
and 1 inch square crogsways on the 
end of the pole, and tie the sole of 
some old rubber on this crosspiece. 
Then every morning and night go 
around to each: tree and give the 
trunk a sharp tunk. The curculio 
will fall to the ground and it will 
take several hours for it to get back 
to its work. Commence to jar the 
trees as soon as the blossoms fall 
and keep it up till the plums are 
about full grown and you will save 


FRUITS AND 


the crop if you keep up the spraying 
with bordeaux. 

There is need of some pruning. 
Give the tree such pruning as to 
make the tree of good shape and 
balance the top. Cut out all dead 
limbs and dead fruit spurs and cross 
limbs, so as to let in the sun and 
keep the tree dry, and the fruit will 
ripen up better with less rot. To 
raise large plums, the trees must have 
rich soi] to grow in, and grass’ weeds 
kept down. In raising fruit for mar- 
ket, it pays to raise the very best; 
poor fruit is not wanted at any price. 
Good fruit put up in a poor package 
hurts the sale very much; so good, 
clean packages and clean, large, high- 
ly colored fruit will bring the fancy 
prices every time. 


Preventing Lettuce Rot 


TOMPSON, MASS AGRI 





PROF H. COLLEGE 


About October 1 I planted about 
700 lettuce plants in my greenhouse, 
expecting to have them mature about 
December 1, but when abdut half 
grown plants began to rot. What was 
the trouble? Of course, it is too late 
to do anything with the crop now, 
but I would like to know what to do 
in the future.—[Samuel Closson. 

Success in growing lettuce under 
glass is largely a question of soil con- 
ditions and house management. A 
soil which contains quite an amount 
of sand and which is well filled with 
stable manure gives the best results. 
It is not easy to describe this soil 
satisfactorily, but if one can visit the 
greenhouse of a _ successful lettuce 
grower he can see and feel the con- 
dition. Such an inspection will do 
much more for one desiring to know 
what the soil should be than much 
written description. 

Soil used repeatedly for lettuce will 
grow good lettuce and give satisfac- 
tory results, but greater care in keep- 
ing the house free from decaying veg- 
etable matter is necessary. Where it 
is convénient I should advise a change 
of soil once in three or four years. 
When old soil is used and the health 
of the crop maintained there will not 
be trouble from disease. The health 
of the crop is determined very largely 
by the management of the house. Al- 
most without exception lettuce rot, 
also known as lettuce drop and tech- 
nically known as Botrytis vulgaris, 
appears immediately after a spell of 
cloudy weather or high temperature 
in the greenhouse and from lack of 
good ventilation. Lettuce rot or drop 
is caused by a fungus which lives on 
the decaying vegetable matter in the 
soil and when favorable conditions 
arise, enters the lettuce plant and 
causes the rot. : 

Therefore, to avoid iettuce rot ob- 
serve the following rules: Keep the 
houses free from decaying lettuce 
leaves and such other vegetable mat- 
ter. Carefully regulate the temper- 
ature so that the night temperature 
holds from 40 to 45 degrees, the day 
temperature from 60 to 65 degrees. 

Carbolic Acid—J. J., Pennsylvania, 
wants to know if it is safe to give a 
cow a teaspoonful carbolic acid at a 
dose twice a week and continue it for 
three weeks. The above mentioned 
quantity of carbolic acid will do no 
harm to cows, even if it was contin- 
ued for one year. Of course, it must 
be diluted with at least one quart of 














water or a quantity of feed. 
SCO TREES 
2 currants mailed 


pad ge Genuine, cheapd sample currants L ~ Pay 
Deen: cine tint Coa lat ee Lawrie a ben ee ai het. 





VEGETABLES 





Durpees||= 


Secds Grow! 


And the Burpee Business Grows! 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more 
seeds than ever before in any one 
year and in 1908 we shall sell even 
more. You will understand ‘the 
reason why’’ when you read 


Burpee’s New 
Farm Annual 
For 1908 


This complete boox 
bound in lithographed 
covers and containin; 

- also sixsuperb colo 
plates painted from 
nature, is Yours for 
the asking — prov ided 
you havea garden and 
will mention where you saw this advertise- 
ment. It is an elegant book—tilic best seed 
catalog we have yet issued—and offers 
some most remarkable “Nsw Creations” 
im Vegetables and Flowers, which can be 
obtained only direct from us. ae a —_ 
ter’s evening can bespent profitab! lan- 
ning your garden, b eealeihanien of this 

book. Shallwesen pws copy? If you ap- 

preciate Goouy in oes you willsay Ves/ 

q If so, write to-d a oO not put off and 

possibly forget until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House, 
Burpee Building, Philadolphia 








“THE SEAL OF 
QUALITY” 























BERRY PLANTS 


We are headquarters for plants 
of the new “Oswego” strawberry 
and 50 other new and old 
nee Also y 

er” rasp and other 
secre | kinds neti 







te. 24 years experic 
est awards at World’s 5 
invite correspondence. Catalog 


L. J. Farmer, Box 812, Pulaski, N. ¥. 
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BATEMAN MFG, 0O., Bes tespGrealech, Ns, 








HAY JUMPING 


will soon be a thing of the past. 


HAY BALING 


made rapid and easy by 


| Spencer’s Hercules Large Bale Press 


Guatentecd, capacity, FOUR TONS AN HOUR 


or pe sale. No jumping. 


very farmer who furnishes Tabling and Board 
should talk this Press, because he does not have to 
pte the hay as high as the Upright. Again, the 
wright cannot take feed while pressing and ne | 
We can; nee men on the mow, not havin 
wait, are more efficient. (Greater speed means 
board. For Catalog, address 


J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, Il. | 









Ferry’ 
are the best known and 
the most reliable seeds grow 
Every package has behind it the reputation 
of a house whose business standards are the 
highest y the trade. 
Ferry’s 1908 Beed Annual will be mailed FREE 
to all cppitcanta. It contains colored plates, many 
vings, and full descriptions, prices and directs 
for planting over 1900 varieties of Vegetable 
lower Seeds. Invaluable to all. Send for it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





that plant or hoe by hand. —- ~. 
Planet Jr. tools are 5 6 


Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, One- 


Why depend on slow, expensive 
farm help, which gets poorer and scar- 
cer all the time ? Own a Planet Jr. 
and do the work of three to six men 





No 4. Planet Jr. Combined Seeder 
and Wheel Hoe saves time, labor, seed, 
and money. Almost all useful garden 
impiements in onetool. Chanred ina 
second to an Adjustable Hill-dropping 
Seeder, Continuous Drill Seeder, Single 
Wheel Hoe, Furrower, C ultiv ator, 
Weeder, or Wheel Garden Plow—each 
tool the finest of its kind. Pays for it- 
self quickly even in small gardens 

Ne. 18 Planet jr. Double 
Wheel Hoe, ond 
Plow,—the handiest imple- 


Cultivator 


built for practical, —_— Te >>) ment ever made for garden- 
nomical work—are im- - ‘ Fe c wits ating parts are 
of high-carbon Steel to keep 

= ee dge. Specially d 
proved every year. They Keen edge, Specially de 


are backed by 35 years experience, 
a million satisfied users—and fully guaranteed. 
catalogue sent on request, showing our splendid line of 1908 Tools— 


and Two-Horse Riding Cultivators, Harrows, 
and Beet-Cultivators. Write today. 


S L Allen & Co Box 1107 E Philadelph 


close to plants without injury. 


Our new illustrated 








Write for information 
EMPIRE DRILL COMPANY, 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS 


Just what you want for sowing broadcast, Fertilizer, Lime, etc. 


ee — dd 





EMPIRE BROADCAST FERTILIZER SOWER 


Large 
Capacity 


SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORK. 






























Sure Death to San Jose Scale 


*s rH and effective. Easy to use. 
pi and north of th Te Obi River, for $25 c 

an of the io River, for h. 
~~ Write now for Special Booklet 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY. Mfg. Chemists, 


Non-corrosive and non-clogging, 

a more oil and less water than any other commercial 
lon barrel ot your station, if east of the Missis- 

Canalis Bi poomeges if you wish. 


il Seoahines New York City. 


ORDER\ 
A ; 
BARREL 
Wow 














especially this 
ape 4 and - ~ Book on Poultr 
x Ss ractic experience 
prcstenet is told full in this book, 
business wi aemal 





Science, 






antee fee my machines are the best made. 
test improvements in chicken raising methods and 
that no Expert or Beginner can afford to overlook it. 


Take 84 Days Free 






My Chatham Incubator 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Let My 50 Years Success Start You 
ght for Poultry Profits 


Whether thee are p an aeert Poultry Raiser, or a Beginner, i will 
ear, to write ge a postal for my New Fi 908 Chatham 





building Chatham Incubators and 
I tell you how you can start in the poultry 
amount of money and offer to prove to you on 5 
My 1908 book is so full of the 


years’ 
Practi¢al information 


Trial of 








If you are an Expert, set a 
beside any other incu- 
bator in the world and prove at my risk for 84 days on 
hatches that Chath at the rest. . 
If you are a Beginner, just hold off a day or two until 
you get my low factory prices direct to you—frei 
paid—and read my 1908 Book before you buy. 
to me personally, now, to get it. 
Learn all about our two immense factories—our new 
improvements and our ways of testing every at 
our own experimental station, 
When a Chatham Incubator or Brooder leaves our 
factory to go to you it carries 50 years of successful 
experience with it and is an assurance of your success, 


New, Free Chatham Poultry Book 
It tells you how our $500,000 invested in the In- 
cubator manufacturing business is really an investment 
back of every one of our thousands of customers to make 
them Successful Poultry. Raisers from the time they 


start with Chath: ‘ sti teats 
or my New Book. 
y+ the WansonC Campbell Co., Ltd, 


Write mo warecualty, 
PSon ' 
Dept.’ Kansas Oi Wi gscon Ave Mn Src Raat ‘onn.; Harrisburg, Pa. 
We have 24 Branch Houses and Mak ‘oe Prompt Shipmenta, 
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PATENTS 


SHEPARD & HAVELL, 






SECURED ON EASY 


— 


wen 2a, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



















a larger profit for the money invested than 
pA other business.. Anybody can make a 
success without long training o r previous 
experience. 


Our Big New Free peers Book 
tells } detail how to start. Explains why 
the 





less troubie wi 








heating system of Reliable In- 

cubators and Brooders have kept them on 
top for 26 years. Shows why you will 

bi hatches—save time and y- 







ou can hatch more 


Rm — with ~ a ot and 





























ic 
Write today for book. 




































<= 
which autom:tically carries 
manure, teed, wooed, 
pres, milk cans and all kinds 
of heavy loads from one of fa 


to another. This is a practical, tried an 


Bend for free 
og ue. 


Catal Eo. 


Hatch Chickens 
Steam with thee 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 





Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 

Hatch every fertite . Lawest 

ise frat-class hateners made. 
H. STAHL, Quincy, Lili. 












unseen es poe a gaeeiy - ly install this 
ow you can quickly an c eaply ins’ 
labor anoavien Drew on your farm. 
Drow Elevated Co., 110 Moaree St., Waierioo, Wis. 
astern Branch and Warehouse, Rome, N. Y. 
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and sell direct to you. 














rofits are greatest for 








=e oman whe who ~aaeee 4 Incubators and 
ckens 
be satisfied with old, old, easy hatch more chicke and 






“Poultry for Profit.” 





Beat it equi ~--& aoaeen 
@ best mu 3. W. MILLER 


make the 











-GET MY LOW 


y buy an Incubator. 
I manufacture in largequantities 


IDEAL fein 
Brooders 


P 





Hiller 
Freig 


chicks, 
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stronger 


Send for my big free handsomely illustrated book, 
COMPANY, Box 303, FREEPORT, ELL, 
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ourhens, Feed 


eggs—you 
in winter when 




















iT FOUR T 
$5.00 wt BUCKEYE. Pam py 
successful experience. BIG =e 
explains how to start, gives prices and 
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p hs. ~ bane Joos Sate 


MANRK © LATEST MODEL = 









Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 40, ‘Kacine, Wis. 





. 10 da: 
Si Steeple Cae he 
fF, W, Mean Co., b« 10, Mitferd, Basa. 











Favors Exercise for Hens 
A, JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 


In these strenuous times and rapid 
pace, we are apt to get further and 
further away from natural laws, rules, 
regulations and methods. For exam- 
ple, the old hen is .not permitted to 
scratch for her living. To this last 
suggestion we beg to add. We have 
on our little farm the Barred, Buff 
and White Rock poultry: We have no 
eges or chicks to sell for breeding 
purposes, but only for general mar- 
keting. We notice that the Barred 
Rock is the best forager. of the three. 
The Buff is the best mother and the 
White the best eater. 

The Barred is the near:st to na- 
ture, and the scratching habit has not 
been eliminated, The other two have 
been more recently bred and devel- 
oped. Development has been as rapid 
as possible, and the food has been en- 
tirely carried to the chick, instead of 
encouraging the chick to hunt and 
scratch for at least a portion of its 
food. Our deduction is: For breed- 
ing purposes, select stock raised with 
some regard for nature’s way. A 
scratching hen for breeding purposes 
is worth double a non-scratcher. A 
portion of dur hens hang around 
waiting for something to turn up. 


Others are right out ready to scratch | 


for bugs, gravel and green'‘stuff, thus 
securing a variety of food and get- 
ting proper and natural exercise. It 
is better for all hands for the hen to 
rustle for a part of her food than for 
her owner to hustle and tussle for her. 


a 


Rations for Cold House Fowils 








The aim of the poultry keeper 
should certainly be to have an effec- 
tive as well as cheap ration. W. G. 


Gilbert of the Canada experimental 
farm says experience has shown that 
the cheapest ration is not always the 
best winter egg producer. The cheap- 
est ration has been found to be the 
one which will bring the greatest 
number of eggs when eggs are worth 
most. The quantity of focd which 
should be given depends upon wheth- 
er the fowls are kept in warm or cold 
houses, the latter in recent years be- 
ing more popular, especially when as- 
sociated with scratching shed attach- 
ment. 

Experience has unmistakably made 
plain that fowls in cold houses re- 
quire more food to incite egg produc- 
tion than those in the warmer prem- 
ises. Attempts have been made to 
show that such is not the case, but 
long experience and close observa- 
tion lead to the conclusion that the 
colder the temperature of the house a 
greater quantity of food is necessary 
tO produce the egg. Observation has 
also shown, in the case of fowls kept 
in cold houses, that it was the surplus 
quantity of food over and above that 
required for the sustenance of ani- 
mal heat that went into the product. 
There is reason to tonclude that the 
mistake is not infrequently made of 
giving fowls in cold winter quarters 
food sufficient to keep up the animal 
heat, but not enough in addition to 
promote egg laying. Hence the in- 
quify occasionally made by corre- 
spondents: What can be the matter 
with my hens? They look well, are 
apparently in good condition, and yet 
do not lay. 

It has also been made evident by 
the results of past years that rations 
of a varied nature, when fed in liberal 
rather than stinted quantities, not only 
resulted in a larger egg yield, but the 
germs of the early spring egg$ were 
strong and produced strong chickens. 
Fowls in partially warmed houses laid 
fairly well during the winter season, 
but the germs in their eggs in early 
spring were weak, did not hatch well, 
and the chickens which were hatched 
in too many instances were weaklings. 
As shown in the past three years, the 






germs of these eggs remained weak 
until the fowls ran outside and recu- 
perated from their long term of ar- 
tificial life and treatment, In the 
case of the fowls kept in cold prem- 
ises, it seems as if the feeding of the 
varied rations in generous quantity, 
in combination with: fresh air, not 
only proved incentives to egg produc- 
tion, but kept the vitality of the lay- 
ing stock so unimpaired as to permit 
of both a satisfactory egg yield dur- 
ing the winter months and in early 
spring strong germs, which developed 
into robust chickens. As a means to 
this end the following ration is rec- 
ommended: 

The composition of this ration per- 
mits of the utilization of the waste of 
table and kitchen. The waste is dis- 
tinguished as: 1, table waste, such as 
porridge, potatoes and other cooked 
vegetables, scraps of meat, bread, but 
no salt or fat substances; and 2, kitch- 
en waste, such as potato, turnip and 
other vegetable peelings, etc, which 
should be cooked. In the pot in which 
these are boiled a surplus quantity of 
hot water should be left, into which 
the table and kitchen waste and such 


ground grain or grains as are most 
convenient should be thrown. The 
whole should then be _ thorougly 


nrixed in proportion of one-half waste 


and one-half ground grains, or there- 
abouts, into a crumbly condition. 
When cool it may be fed morning 
and afternoon in quantity of two 


pounds to 15 hens under two years of 
age, as this -lass of food has been 
found most suitable to fowls of that 
age. 

The -noon meal should consist of 
about 12 ounces of oats thrown into 
each pen of 15 fowls, so the birds 
may be kept in exercise searching for 
the grain in the litter on the floor. 
Cabbage, or roots such as mangels, 
turnips, etc, should be regularly sup- 
plied. Should the mash be fed in the 
morning, whole wheat, about 1% 
ounces to each fowl, should be given 
as an afternoon ration and thrown 
in the litter, so as to make the fowls 
exercise for it. Care should be taken 
that this ration is not fed too late, 
especially in the winter, and that the 
layers go to roost with their crops 
filled. _ 

Grit, to assist in grinding up the 
hard grain, crushed oyster shells and 
pure drinking water should always 
be in supply. Vary the rations, but 
feed regularly. If properly made up 
and fed in quantities as suggested, 
the foregoing ration should embrace 
necessary variety, and bé followed by 
liberal egg production and good 
health. Many diseases and the vicious 
habits practiced by poultry may be 
traced to want of variety in rations, 
lack of exercise and to overcrowding. 
For several winters past the forego- 
ing rations have been fed with most 
satisfactory results, but more particu- 
larly noticeable were these good re~ 
sults during the winter of 1905, which 
will doubtiess be remembered for its 
steady and lengthy cold. 

The rations. were fed to Buff: Or- 
pington and Barred Plymouth Rock 
hens of two and three years under the 
conditions given as follows: ‘The 
birds were kept in a rough and cheap- 
ly constructed house, part of a shed. 
During the winter they laid well. .On 
April 3 or 4, 14 of their eggs were put 
under a broody hen; 12 of these were 
Buff Orpingtons and two Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. The result was 13 strong 
and lively chicks, 12 Buff Orping- 
ton and one Barred Plymouth Rock. 
The mother hen was placed in a coop 
on the growing grass outside and de- 
spite unusually cold weather, the 
chickens made famous growth, not 
one showing the least sign of weak- 
ress. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. 











Tin Box for Mailing Samples 


The postal systems in many foreign 


are 


more efficient and 
liberal than 
those in vogue 
in the United 
States. One of 
the most con- 
venient yet sim- 
ple devices for 
mailing various 
samples that we 
have ever seen, was sent to us re- 
cently by an English firm, containing 
samples of commercial fertilizers. One 
of these boxes is shown in the cuts 
reproduced herewith. Boxes were 
made of good, strong tin, about 2% 
inches in diameter and % inch deep. 
The lid of the box was secured by 
@ small strip of tin, which passed 
through a sort of loop on the side 
of the lid, as indicated. Once closed 
and sealed, this 
box, containing 
a stamp, passed 
readily through 
the mails. There 
is great opportu- 
nity for improve- 
ment in these 
respects by the parcels post system in 
the United States. Such sample post 
boxes as these would meet a long 
felt want in this country. 


countries far 
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Big Chance to Save Money—In 
last week’s issue we called attention 
to the page advertisement of the Chi- 
cago House Wrecking Co. That was a 
mistake. The advertisement referred to 
will be found on the back page of this 
issue. Bargains in building materials 
of unquestionable value are to be had 
from the Chicago House Wrecking 
Co, 35th and Iron Sts, Chicago, Ill. 
This company is one of the most 
powerful in the country and by buy- 
ing in large amounts is able to offer 
farmers and other builders materials 
such as lumber, doors, windows, roof- 
ing, plumbing supplies, hardware, 
heating outfits, furniture and a great 
number of other things at much 
lower. cost than they can be secured 
elsewhere. These supplies are not 
“shoddy” in the least, but farmers 
everywhere have used them and pro- 
nounced them fully equal to those 
that can be secured elsewhere. Every 


farmer who contemplates building 
improvements, or the purchase of 
household supplies, should cut out 


the free catalog coupon found in 
their adv in this issue and send it at 
once for their new 500-page catalog, 
which is sent free of all cost to those 
who will mention this journal. 























The “farmers’ champion,” George 
R. Malby of St Lawrence county, N 
Y, has taken 

his seat in con- 

gess. Congress- 


mah Malby is 
well known to 
the farmers of 
the Empire 
state, astheone 
man whocham- 
pioned the bill 
providing for 
the  establish- 
ment an 4d 
maintenance of 
the new agri- 
cultural college 
hall aft Cornell 
university. It 
was he, while 
MALBY chairman of 
the finance committee in the senate, 
who stood out firmly against all op- 
position for the agricultural building. 
When the farmers’ bill was on the 
calendar of the senate for the third 
and last reading, it was Cov Odell, 
who sent for Senator Malby and re- 
quested him to amend the bill, or 
permit the appointment of a com- 
mission to consider the whole matter. 
Congressman Malby’s reply was: “If 
a single change is made in that bill 
as it now stands, it will have to be 
done over my dead body on the floor 
of the senate.” This is the kind of 
stuff of which the farmers’ champion 
is made. He will reprsent in congress 
one of the largest dairy districts in 
the United States. 





GEORGE R. 


While attending the recent meeting 
of the Philadelphia milk shippers’ un- 
ion Pres Charles S. Atkinson told me 
that some of the milk dealers had 


‘paid him and his attention to duty a 


very neat compliment when they said 
they would gladly pay the expenses 
of a trip to Europe to have him out 
of the way. Not only does this place 
a high estimate on his vigilance, but 
it shows how well the farmers are 
holding together in securing more 
equitable prices. Not that there is any 
forcing of unjust rates nor combin- 
ing in an illegal manner; every ship- 
per is free to act on his own best 
judgment and yet remains a member 
in good standing. Such a plan is so 
simple that it works, in spite of pre- 
dictions to the contrary. It has done 
a great good work for milk producers 
in the Philadelphia section. 





PRIZE CUBAN SWEET POTATOES AT ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


These Cuban 
Mr S. M. Ripley grew them in St Clair county, 


fair. 
light loamy soil. 
crop. 


sweet potatoes took first 


He gave them good 
Sweet potatoes can be gathered for table use when large enough. 


premium at the Illinois state 
Ill, on medium 
culture and harvested a paying 


By taking care to place the soil back carefully, the small potatoes re- 
maining will develop. 
bushels per acre. 


A good crop of sweet potatoes will yield 300 fo 400 


GENERAL FARM AFFAIRS 
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WHAT DOES IT COST? 


THIS IS the first question youask of your dealer 


when you enter the feed store. 
of bran, or corn meal, or other feed stuffs ? 


What is the 


rice 
Have 


ou inquired about the cost of Schumacher Stock 


Feed? If not, you certainly should. 


and pleased to find it selling at a 
ordinary feed stuffs. 
of bran and corn meal. And 


You will be surprised 
rice practically as low as 
It is even selling at just about the price 
when you stop to consider 


what little results you get from feeding these ordinary feed 
stuffs, you will be sure to decide that you can afford to buy 


nothing but 


Schumacher Stock. Feed 
the finely ground ration ot corn, oats and barley products, 
properly balanced. Sereuply kiln-dried, sweet, palatable, 


dairy ration at practically t 
feed stuffs. 


— balance, makes Schumacher Stock 
re) 


r your stock at this time of the year. 


DURING the cold winter months, in order to pee 
your animals in perfect physical condition, as well 
as to keep them milking to their maximum capacity, 
you must feed something more than a mere — 


ration, something that nourishes—builds them up and | 
contented. They must be fed a nutritious 


them warm an 


well balanced grain ration. 





ing small 


e same price as the most ordinary 
The great variety of grains, high digestibility and 
eed the ideal feed 


keeps 


NATURE'S food for all farm stock is grain, and 
the greater the variety the greater the results. Fed 
as an entire ration, or used as the basis for convey- 
quantities of high protein concentrates 


Schumacher Stock Feed is well-nigh a ‘necessity for the well 
being of your stock and your pocket book. 


ou wi 
feeders. 
indorse it: 


make no mistake if you follow successful 
Such as these, who use it constantly and heartily 


Wing R. Smith, Stevens Bros. & Hastings, former Vice- 


President Levi 


Morton, J. Wilson Hamilton, Hershey 


Farms, R. T. Shannon, Horace L. Bronson, and thousands of 


other successful feeders. 


Ask the cost, and asx your dealer to show it to you. 
He has it in stock; if not, write to us. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 





CATTLE INSTRU ME 


Pilling’s Cattle Case No. 


Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con- 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, 2 contains 83 
75c. ; Teat Expander, 50c.; Milk Tube | 
S0c., and Teat Soap, Svc. 


Milk Fever 


Outfit and 8 other cattle in- 
Complete struments needed by every 


in case with ‘Easy to Use” directions @*!Tyman, complete in case, 


> af 
sent pre | Sent 








paid on! 


of $3.00. | today. 


for $10; regular value #15. 
prepaid, 
“Easy to Use” directions, 
rece ip t| on receipt of gid. 


with full 
Order 
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G.P. Pilling & Son Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 
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Fleming’s 


Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantes — Sheree ge 
refunded if it doesn’t make 
nd, cases cured by a gee 
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minute 4 Silcation — occasional 

uired. Gares Bo Bone InFonoce Ringvone and 
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Veterinary Adviser 
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ner is 6: 
quarantes. Send for free ree booklet 
giving valuable deborning facts, 


“M.T. Phillips, Box 19, Pomeroy,Pa 












mouth. Write me today for trial offer 
fj and much valuable information. 


Prof. J RK, Beery, Pleasant Hill, Chie 








Clean Skimming 
Means Good Living ; 


zhe hog trough is no place to put 
butter. 

Wide awake farmers want the 
cream separator that skims the clean- 
get. t_ means more_ profit—better 

ng. That Fe aye is the Sharples 


Date Tubul he separator that’s 


ifferent 
} Sharbles Dairy Tubulars have 
twice the skimming force of any other 


a I Thomas, enotruster in ' 
vi t the agricultural college c 
One of thegrestestsiates in the Union, 
says: ‘I have just completed a test of 

your separator. Theskimmingisthe § 

losest I have ever seen—just a trace # 

BD SPP aistcine toes to be nogreat- fl 


er than one thousandth of one per 
Hy 


a a Oa twice as clean. 


Thatis one feason why you should 
insist upon having the Tubular. Tub- 
ulars are different, in every way, from 
other separators, and ev: ery di erence [| 

i is to advantage. Write for cat- 
alot iD: and valuable. free book, 

“Business Dairying.” 


The Sharples Se Separator Co, 


Toronto, Can. ’éhicseo, ile 
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With Rubber yes 80. T I ae wheels y eae 
tread. Top Baggies. $29.75; Stolae, $10.75 . Bu Ty 
oatiog, Learn how to buy direct. Repair W 

Wagon Umbrella FRER W.N. BOOB, Ciscineti 0. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1 200% ear and upwards can be made taking our Veterinary 
Romie at a odarne { sparetime; ;taught in — = pad 
Pach: Diplome er 
ong cost in reach pete inebteteasion 
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LIVE STOCK. INTERESTS 


Good Results from Meat Inspection 


No doubt exists that the compara- 
tively rigid federal meat inspection 
now under way is cementing anew 
the confidence of consumers in the 
quality of packing house products. 


; The annual report of the secretary of 
| agriculture bears some significant fig- 


ures along this line. He shows that 


| inspection was conducted at 708 estab- 





lishments in the fical year 1906-7, be- 
ing carried on in 186 cities and towns. 
The great growth of the service is 
shown by comparing the work with 
1905-6, when 163 establishments were 
furnished inspection, and only 58 
cities and towns were included in the 
work. 

On July 1 of this year the number 
of employees engaged in this line of 
work approximated 2300. All told, 
nearly 51,000,000 animals. were in- 
spected before and after slaughter. 
Of these, 149,792 carcasses and 529,- 
S76 parts were condemned for disease 
or other cause. The cost of inspec- 
tion amounted to $2,159,000, but this 
extended over but nine months. 

In addition to the veterinary in- 
spection, there is a subsequent in- 
spection of meats and products 
carried on by the department. This 
consists of an examination by experts 
in the curing of meats, and a labora- 
tory inspection to determine the bac- 
teriological and chemical condition of 
the finished products. For carrying 
on this work laboratories have been 
estebliched a‘ Chicago, St Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, San Francisco and 
New York. 

The microscopic inspection for 
trichina, hitherto applied to pork in- 
tended for export to countries requir- 
ing such inspection, has been discon- 
tinued. It was shown that unless 
the carcass is examined with especial 
minuteness it is almost impossible to 
conduct a practical and reliable in- 
pection for trichina. Inspection of live 
animals destined for export was made 
during the year to the number of 536,- 
299, and in addition 484,254 head were 
again inspected on arrival at British 
ports by bureau officials stationed 
abroad. 








Do Healthy Animals 
Need A Tonic? 
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Probably not, if alwa s 
mitted at vr Manes to eogune ook 
diet as Nature intended. We 
must remember, however, that 
the animal domesticated is sub- 
ject to unnatural conditions. The 
feeder is striving to make a ro0o 


Ib. steer in a year’s time when Nature ~— 


take much longer. 


He is making a 200 Ib. h 


in one-fourth the period unassisted gro 


world require for the same operation. 


More 


than this, he is asking the cow, whose capacity 

for milk secretion was limited to the brief in- 
fancy of the calf, to do violence to Nature’s plan 
and produce milk foreleven months. Now, of course, extra production means extra food, 

and extra food, if long continued, means a deranged digestive system. Hence it is easy to 
see that even a Acalihy animal continuously overfed needs the assistance of a corrective tonic. 


D® HESS STOCK FESL 





the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D, V.S.) contains elements which the most advanced medical science recom- 
mends for the conditions we are considering—iron for the blood—bitter tonics for = 4 and nitrates to a 
tion 


poisonous matter. 


It gives appetite for roughage, thus saving more costly foods an 
saves nutriment that would otherwise enrich the manure heap. 
of a steer or hog and is the best known tonic preparation for horses, Sold 


by increasing assimila 


Dr. Hess Stock Food makes more milk, hastens the fatting 
on a written guaraniece. 


xtreme 


100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 Ib. pail $1. 60} "3, in Canada 


Where D 
to the pound. Our Go 


Smaller quantities at a slight 
ir. Hoss. Stock Food differs in Rarticnlas is in the dose—it’s small and fed but twi 
vernment recognizes 


Veterinary Book any time o for the asking. Mention this paper. 


DR. yy & OR. Ashland, Ohio. 
Instant Louse 


Also Manafacturers of Dr. Hess Ponltry Pan-a-ce-a and 


mii 


win 


D. V. 8.) will prescribe for your 





West and South 
a day, which ves it has the most digesti meth 
Dr. Hess Stock Food as a medicinal compound and this ete is back Pf the gaerent ee. ” cede rey 
‘ree from the lst to the 10th of C month—Dr. Hess, (M.D., ailing animals. 


You can have his 96-page 


Instant Louse Killer Kills Lica 





Beef Trust Doing Stunts [Abroad 


OUB LIVERPOOL CORRESPONDENT 





The doings of the American beef 
trust or combine are now the subject 
of special notice in the United King- 
dom, and very strong things are being 
said against the monopoly. The mat- 
ter has come into public view through 
a concession being made to the trust 
by the corporatio of Manchester, 
which has aroused the indignation ot 
a number of large meat salesmen. 

The corporation of Manchester noav 
practically controls the Manchester 
ship canal, the waterway which leads 
from Manchester to the sea. Among 
the works which the corporation car- 
ried out at the Manchester end of the 
canal, with a view eo attracting trade, 
was the building of stock yards to 
handle an extensive import cattle 
trade. 

An agreement was recently entered 
into between the corporation and a 
big United States packer by which the 
latter is to have the use of the part 
of the stock yards required for the 
term of three ycars on the conditions 
that they maintained a _ service of 
steamships between American ports 
and Manchester direct, and imported 
to Manchester not less than 25,000 cat- 
tle per year. 

It ha come to light that about 75% 
of the live cattle which reach Smith- 
field market, London, are under the 
control of the firms who form the 
meat trust. In 1906 the River Plate 
Meat company (Argentina importers) 
called for a combination of importers 
to stop losses in the business, and 
some companies at once responded. 
June last, it was announced that the 
Swift beef company had acquired the 
business of one of the large Argentine 
meat exporting houses. This has 
affected prices since July 1906, when 
the River Plate company called for 


combination. The advance in prices 
is shown clearly in the f. lowing 
table: 


BRITISH MEAT PRICES 
[Per 100 Ibs d w at end of month.] 
Nor "O July " Jan " July ‘06 

U S$ chilled hind 

quarters — $6.85@7.60 $6.00@6.85 $6.00@6.85 $6.00@6.85 
Argentine chilled 
beef 5.00@5.55 4.85@5.30 455@5.15 1.00@4.35 
Argentine frozen 

beef 3.95@4.15 400@4.70 3.9G4.00 3.70@3.75 
The trust now exercises its control 
from London, instructions and prices 
being telegraphed _ to its many 
branches over the kingdom as often 
in the course of a day as may seem 
desirable to the managers at London. 

[Editorial Note. The advance in 
British meat prices is certainly a stag- 
gerer to United States feeders who 
have watched market quotations for 
live cattle fall so rapidly this 
autumn.] 


Gold Medal to Manure Spreader— 
The old reliable Success manure 
spreader has just received another ad- 
dition to its long list of honors. This 
time it is a.testimonial from the Nor- 
folk exposition. The manufacturers, 
the Kemp & Burpee Co of Syracuse, N 
Y, have just received official notification 
that the Success spreader has been 
awarded a gold medal by the Norfolk 
jury of awards. The award is justly 
bestowed. The Success spreader, for- 
merly called the Improved Kemp 
spreader, was the first really success- 
ful spreader manufactured. Among 
the many late comers it has continued 
to hold its own: It has made its way 
into all the states, and the yearly sales, 
instead of being lessened by reason of 
its many late competitors, are actually 
on the increase. This is simply a rec- 
ognition by the farmers of the coun- 
try, and emphasized by the Norfolk 
award, that the Success spreader is a 
gnachine well nigh perfectly adapted 
for the handling of manure. We con- 
gratulate the Kemp Burpee _ peo- 
ple on the honor. Their machine has 
already been of incalcuable benefit to 
farmers. The more Success spreadérs 
that find their way to farms, the bet- 
ter it will be for this country’s soil 
and crops. 
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Standards for Cheese Makers 
W. W. HALL, NEW YORE 


Methods at present are not proper, 
and if continued the results. will 
only react against the dairymen, who 
complained so bitterly when the man- 
ufacturers of oleo were selling their 
product for butter. We are resorting 
to practices that savor of fraud, and 
if the consumers fully understand 
these methods they will surely refuse 
to indorse them. 

In many factories throughout the 
state cheese ‘s being made from sep- 
arated skim milk, with a small per- 
centage of full stock milk. When the 
curd has matured and is ready to re- 
ceive the salt it is submerged ip cold 
water and allowed to soak until 4 to 
5% of water has been absorbed. Very 
careful tests have been made by analy- 
sis by dividing the curd from pure 
milk, placing under pressure half of 
the product in its natural condition, 
the balance being treated to the soak- 
ing process for 15 minutes before salt- 
ing and pressing. At 24 hours old 
both samples were submitted to analy- 
sis and careful notes were taken as 
to the excess of moisture which the 
soaked curd contained. It was found 
that 4 to 5% can easily be incorporated 
and retained in the finished product. 

By a system of paraffining, which is 
now adopted by all dealers’. before 
placing the cheese in cold storage, the 
evaporation of moisture is completely 
checked, and the water thus in- 
cerporated has become a part of the 
cured cheese. The object.of this on the 
part of the manufacturer is two 4, 
First, it is done to increase the weight 
of the cheese as much as _ possible, 
thereby increasing the net price of 
milk per 100 pounds, and second, to 
make the cheese appear soft in tex- 
ture, so as to mislead the buyer and 
consumer that the cheese contains 
more fat than it really does. 

} 


MISTAKEN IDEAS CORRECTED 
It is generally believed by the aver- 
age consumer that soft cheese is nec- 
essarily a rich one, when the opposite 


is true. As the water content is in- 
creased, the per cent of fat is de- 
creased. “The soaking process is not 
confined to skim cheese, as_ these 


methods are jargely practiced in mak- 
ing full stock cheese. Suppose 100 
pounds of milk containing 3.8% fat 
is made into a cheese by a competent 
person; we have a right to expect at 
least ten pounds of first-class goods, 
with a texture that is soft, by in- 
corporating all of the natural moisture 
that the curd can contain, and give 
the cheese qualities for holding, and 
that the flavor will increase and im- 
prove as the cheese cures with age. 
When such a cheese is thoroughly 
matured and the casein has been brok- 
en down and become a by-product it 
is a most delicious article of food. It 


has a flavor that we all like. It is di- 
gestible and .- very nourishing. The 
price, such as cheese brings on the 
market today, ought to satisfy any 


dairyman, without resorting to fradu- 
lent practices fer the sole purposes of 
increasing his income, without re- 
gard for the rights of «he ccnsumer. 
Suppese this ten pounds of curd made 
from the 100 pounds of milk is al- 
lowed to remain in cold water for 15 
or 20 minutes, and % pound of ~-’ater 
has been added to it and so thoroughly 
incorporated that it can be retained. 
We then have 10% pounds of sub- 
stance that so far as the commercial 
value is concerned has increased tLe 
net price of the 150 pounds of milk 
from which it was made to the con- 
sumer 6 cents, taking the present 
prices as a basis, and what have we 
given the consumer in return? He is 
not only paying a retail price for a 
half pound of water with every 10% 
pounds of cheese he buys, but he has 
an articlé which is clammy in texture, 
without flavor, and one that will de- 
teriorate at an early age, and if not 


WITH THE CHEESE 


erm —a 


consumed before it can possibly be 
cured it will become vile in flavor. 

DUTY AND OPPORTUNITY OUTLINED 

We need not confine ourselves to the 
manufacture of the American ched- 
dar alone, but we can enter into the 
manufacture of other varieties which 
will yield large returns to the milk | 
producer. No maker of full stock | 
cheese should permit the whey to be 
returned to its owner until it has} 
passed through a separator, and the 
small percentage of fat which it con- 
tains extracted and made into a fine 
quality of butter. The feeding va!ue 
of the whey is not affected by the sep- 
aration, as few patrons ever get any 
part of the fat contained in it, when 
they, as a rule, pump it from a tank 
sunk in the ground, and all of the fat 
the whey contains rises to the sur- 
face in the form of cream and is 
finally so fully destroyed by iactic acid 
and other fermentations that its feed- 
ing value is nearly ruined. 

Enough has been done along this 
line to warrant the small outlay in 
equipment sufficient to make butter 
from whey, and profitable returns will 
be the result.~ A patronage of 10,000 
pounds of milk daily will yield over 
40 pounds of fancy butter from the 
whey. This cannot be done successfully 
except as sanitary conditions around 
and about the plant are ept in view. 

“Why,” you ask, “do wo not retain 
all of the fat in the cheese?” 

No method has yet ever been de- | 
vised that would, during the process 
of manufacture, prevent a small por- 
tion of the milk fat from being re- 
leased. There will be much less, how- 





ever, if the milk is clean and sweet | 
than there will be from milk, a por- | 
tion of the constituents of which have | 
been destroyed and converted into a! 
by-product, thus setting the fat free | 
and permitting it to pass off easily in | 
the whey. It is evident from existing ! 
conditions that there must be a reform | 
in our methods of cheese making and 
in the sanitary conditions of our fac- 
tories. In doing this there will be 
some disturbance. Many old and di- 
lapidated cheese factories, which are 
entirely unfit in which to manufacture 
dairy products, must close. New, 
sanitary and well equipped factories 
will take their palee. The ignorant 
and slovenly maker must be replaced, 
by a man wh») understands the latest 
methods of cheese making and the | 
necessity of sanitary conditions. ' 








The New York Milk Supply 


PROF W. M. PECK, DELAWARE CO, N Y 


Farmers 
duced their stock largely during the 
fall on account of high prices for feed 
and hay. The stock sold at low prices, 
even new milch cows. Many dairies 
have gone dry much earlier than 
usual. The milk supply for New York 
city has been kept up to about the 
same mark as other years at this time 
of the year, owing to many butter 
creamheries shipping milk and cream, 
where they formerly made butter. 

The wide difference between prices 
of butter, cheese and milk has led 
the butter and cheese factories to 
close up and ship milk to New York. 
The price of milk was fixed by the 


Bordens last September for six 
months. Not so with the price of 
butter. When the panicky times came 


to New York and other cities, prices 
for butter fell with a thud. It dropped 
off 8 cents a pound. | 

Then came the rush to ship milk 
and cream to the city. Every con- 
cern having milk to spare got busy 
and began shipping. These dairies 
are now shortening their supplies. 
During the coming month we may 
look out for a shortage of the market. 
The true interest of the dairyman is 
not in sending the fertility of the farm 
to the distant city, but in keeping 
the milk in the local creamery and 
feeding the skim milk back to the 
farm animals. The local creamery 
should receive the support of dairy- 
men. Keep the farm up to a high 
standard of fertility, as it was years 
ago when it passed into the hands of 
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MONARCH 
FEED MILLS 


‘Will grind everything that can 
be ground—all kinds of feed, 
corn cobs, oats, rye, 
corn meal, ‘ete.— any- 
thing suited to live 
stock feeding. They | 
are simply and eas- 
ily operated, and 
every mill sold is fully warranted. You 
can get a Monarch Mill on 15 days free 
trial. Write for particulars and catalog, 


SPROUT, WALDRON &@ CO., 
P.O. Box2s3, Muncy, Pa. ~ 




























It’s “Reliable”’ 


And RELIABILITY is “THE quality @ | 
of qualities.” A reputation for R 

B is not won in a day, a month 
or a year. Consistent performance dur- 
ing the slow testing of time, alone is 
sufficient to prove that most satis- 
factory of qualities — RELIABILITY. 
Each year for past sixteen years, the 
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U. S. SEPARATOR 





‘TSE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Sticke 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
. Pine 2 in. before dress- 
- ing. Guaranteed Worke 
manship. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 


Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 





has been adding to its tation for 

RELIABILITY which is UALLED 
today. Dairymen toda Ape the 
U.S. because they KNOW it can be 





depended upon to do the Best work 
ALL the time and the Longest time, 
too. Time has PROVED it. 
Mr. Van Worm’s 
few words sum up 
completely the 
many reasons why 
dairymen every- 
where are fast ex- 





CREAM EXTRACTOR ERE 
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made to introduce the 

PEOPLES CREAM ExTaacyen h eve "y neigh- 
borhood. It is the best and simplest 
in the world. We ask that you show 
it to your neighbors who have cows. 
Send your name and the name of the 
nearest freight office. Address 

seorys* SUEPLY COMPANY 


Kansas City, °. 





changing their old ° 
style, unsatisfac- 
tory or “‘cheap’’ 
separators for the | 
RELIABLE, clean 
skimming, u p-t o- 
date U. S. 1 You 
have one of tthe «. t 


you send 
for cat Just ask for vot end today 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. «ez 
Eighteen @istributing Warehouses 













164 PAGE 
eer’ EE. 


Mlustrated 10 Full Page Plates 
Reflects experience of most euccessfu) Vet~ 
. Treats all subjects relat- 
in fo Ailments of Horses, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep 
Poul ‘en Dollars to any farmer. Most 
comprehensive An!mal Doctor ‘ook pabtlabed. Bend two ry etampe (mall 
ing expense) for FREE COPY of this 164-page book 
Advanced Chemical Co. Dept. 108 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Write sTor catalogue, * 
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MONEY INVESTED : 
in « Superior Wire 
mCe is as secure as the 
fence, Our heavy weight lock 
mekes the Supertor fence secure 
for a lifetime. Superior Fences 
are stronger, more durable and cheaper 
than otherkinds, Ask us why. 
Write for catalog 
THE curentes | panes co. 
Dept. A eveland, Ohio 
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year. Vilty cents for six months; not paid in 

$1.50 per year. (A new year’s subscription 

free for a club of two uew subscribers.) Subscrip- 
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Hons can commence at any time during the year. 
Caneties subscriptions $1.50 
Foreign, $2,-or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 
PRENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, - wrepoee, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan09 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1909, 
Feb09 to February 1, % and so on. When 
t &, mee, the date, which answers for a 
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Bette TINT ANGIE Poilseinn the ge de- 
8! of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers and to such 
as subscribe through agents until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired. If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your reins len has ex- 
Or: vin IN’ A DDRESS—Wh deri a 

CHAN nen ordering 

in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 
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line (14 lines to the imch) each ——. Dis- 
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The inactivity of the tobacco mar- 
ket is general in cigar leaf sections, 
including New England, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. These are 
to the effect that trade in 1907 
leaf is unusually quiet, and little is ex- 
pected in the way of general buying 
until after January 15. However, it 
is notable that the growers in practi- 
cally all cigar leaf sections of the 
north are maintaining an independent 
attitude, and show no disposition to 


become panic stricken, and “give 
away” their tobacco. Fortunately, 
most farmers are pretty well fixed 


financially, and thus are able to dic- 
tate terms to a certain extent. The 
market ds far as the future is con- 
cerned is not clearly defined, but 
American Agriculturist along with 
thousands of producers sincerely trusts 
that the advent of the new year will 
see light ahead. 





Cotton farmers all the way from 
Texas and Oklahoma eastward to the 
Carolinas continue uncertain as to 
crop plans for next season. Tangi- 
ble effort is to be made to reduce the 
cotton acreage for 1908, this taking 
shape in a meeting called for next 
week, January 7, at Memphis to lay 
such plan before the cotton farmers 
of the south. Of course, the under- 
lving reason is to restrict crop pro- 
duction another year in order to 
maintain prices. This is a huge un- 
dertaking, but so far as the question 
of he'ding down the acreage is con- 
cerned, something may be accom- 
plished if cotton growers generally 
decide to do so, and organize to that 
end. <A similar attempt was made 





a few years ago, and met with some 
success, although not as much as had 
been hoped. Meanwhile, the farm- 
ers’ union through its officers contin- 
ues confident in a 15-cent price this 
winter, and purposes. to establish 
agencies at various southern and 
southwestern points, build cotton 
mills, ete, in an effort to aid the pro- 
ducer in getting his full share of the 
value of. our great southern staple. 
We venture to again point out the 
well-known fact that wherever a crop 
of cotton, or wheat, or corn, may be 
stored, its full measure is known by 
speculators, and a temporary with- 
holding from the markets of the 
world of any considerable proportion 
of such crop will not escape the at- 
tention of middlemen and consumers 
n shaping the prices they propose to 
pay. A wholesome and helpful thing 
in all this agitation is the stimulus it 
gives producers to study actual con- 
ditions, and market their crops con- 
servatively, whatever may be the vol- 
ume, rather than “throw them into 
the show cases” early in the harvest 
season. The great problem after all 
is the wise distribution of a crop. 


— 





The moral effect of the national 
pure food law, which became opera- 
tive at the beginning of 1907, is hope- 
ful in practically every branch of 
trade connected with the food indus- 
try. Up to the first of July, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the sec- 
retary of agriculture, no actual cases 
had been instituted in the courts, yet 
there is a manifest disposition on 
the part of manufacturers to live up 
to the principles as well as the letter 
of the law. Public opinion demands 
the enforcement of the regulations 
looking toward wholesome and prop- 
erly branded food and drug products. 





The offer of substantial cash prizes 
appearing on this page last week is 
meeting immediate response on the 
part of our readers. We repeat the 
offer in brief. Send us any time dur- 
ing this month, in a short article, your 
experience in handling swine on the 
farm. For the best article on this 
subject we offer three cash prizes of 
$10, $6 and $4. For each of the next 
best five, one year’s subscription to 
American Agriculturist. Tell in your 
own words your methods of feeding, 
fattening and marketing. Read over 
the hints made in our offer of last 
week. Here is a rare opportunity for 
the farmer or the farmer’s boy to win 
a substantial prize, and at the same 
time aid himself and others in telling 
methods of feeding, fattening and 
marketing swine.. What we want is 
your actual experience. Clearness of 
statement and the practicability of 
your methods will count most in dis- 
tributing the awards. Send your ar- 
ticle direct to the editor. 


To buy and to sell wisely is an ex- 
cellent rule to secure success in any 
busiress. This is especially true in 
farming. Those in need of supplies 
should carefully consult the advertis- 
ing columns of this paper. Do not 
fail to mention us when writing to 
advertisers. . This will insure the ben- 
efits of the guarantee printed on this 
page. You will find a good market 
if- you advertise through our columns 
what you have to sell. 





> 





The season of long evenings has 
come. Such evenings should bring 
much of opportunity to the farm 
home. In the summer, even in the 
best ordered farm homes, it is not 
easy to get much leisure for reading 
or study. In the winter it is different. 
The evenings are long. The oppor- 
tunity for reading and study should 
be regarded as precious. The farm 
papers may be carefully looked over, 
but what is more important books on 
agriculture can be studied. ‘The time 
was when farm books were ‘not a 
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great aid to the farmer, as they were 
not sufficiently practical, but that is 
not true of them now. In no way 
can valuable information be more 
surely obtained than through: the 
medium of books that are now being 
placed within the public reach. Many 
a farm boy may not be able to take 
a course at a schoo' of agriculture, 
but almost any farni boy should be 
able to purchase two or three good 
books to study during the long winter 
evenings. 





Nitrogen bacteria as sold for ferti- 
lizing purposes has thus far been 
more or less unsatisfactory. We be- 
lieve, however, that the artificial prop- 
agation and distribution of nitrifying 
organisms’ is destined to become a 
practical . success. Every intelligent 
farmer now knows that a good stand 
of alfalfa or of clover depends upon 
the presence in the soil and upon the 
roots of the plants of microscopic or- 
ganisms, the function of which is to 
enable the plants to take nitrogen 
from the air in the soil oryfrom the 
atmosphere. So true is this, that soil 
from _ such a field, sprinkled on land 
where clover will not catch, is usually 
followed by a good stand «” clover if 
the seed bed is properly prepared and 
good seed used. Prof Bottomley of 
England is claiming great things for 
his nitrogen bacteria culture. It 
would be well for our experiment sta- 
tions to test it and see if it is any 
improvement upon the cultures that 
have already been tried in America. 





Officers of farmers’ institutes will 
do well to use extra care in selecting 
the meeting place for these conven- 
tions. The accessibility of the insti- 
tutes to farmers is pf tremendous im- 
portance if results are to be accom- 
plished. It has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that the institute must be 
taken to the farmer, for the farmer 
cannot be brought to the institute un- 
til he has a taste of its helpfulness. 
There is a disposition in some quar- 
ters to scold farmers for so neglecting 
to attend these institutes. But it must 
be remembered that it-is the farmer 
who is not interested in better meth- 
ods who is to bé reached. This can 
only be dohe by holding an institute 
near or in his neighborhocd. Thor- 
eugh advertising by means of the lo- 
cal press, the agricultural press and 
posters has been demonstrated a tre- 
mendous factor in securing a good at- 
tendance at farmers’ institutes. 








Our Dairy Annual 
Next Week 


In its issue of January i1 
American Agriculturist will print 
the first of its special numbers 
for the year 1908. This will con- 
sist of our Dairy Annual, replete 
with meaty articles, touching up- 
on various phases of this indus- 
try, so important a factor in New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
other eastern states. The sub- 
jects to be presented are designed 
to aid in the good work of ad- 
vancing dairying from a practical 
as well as a scientific standpoint. 
Here are some of the good things 
that our readers may look for 
next week: 

Dairymen, Not Cows at Fault, 
by H. E. Cook of New York, who 
needs no introduction to eastern 
dairy farmers. 

Modern Stable Arrangements, 
with illustration, by C. S. Greene 
of Staten Island. 

Practical Dairying in Pennsyl- 
vania, by W. H. Stout of Schuyl- 
kill county. 

Dairy Farming in New Jersey, 
illustrated, by J. H. Maskell. 

The Milking Machine in a 
Large Dairy, by Morton C. Crabb 
of Kentucky. 

Factors Regarding Ciean Milk 
Production, by Prof C. B. Lane, 
assistant chief dairy division, 
United States department of ag- 
riculture. 

These are only a few of the 
good articles that will appear. 
Keep your appetite whetted for 
the Dairy Annual of next week. 
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The Timber Supply 
Forest Reservations in the Balance 


Last -year’s failure to secure the 
passage of the Appalachian and White 
mountain forest reserve bill has 
served to emphasize the need of im- 
mediate action at this session of con- 
gress if the objects for which the bill 
was framed are to be attained. The 
time is ripe now for every friend of 
this important measure to do his in- 
dividual share to impress upon con- 
gress the importance of establishing 
these two reserves. 

The senate passed 





the measure 


last year. It was held up by 
Speaker ~Cannon of the house. 
It is up to the _ representatives 


from the states concerned. to impress 
upon Speaker Cannon the importance 
of giving this Bill an early place on 
the calendar. Representatives should 
be urged to make a vigorous stand 
and fight for this bill. . If the repre- 
sentatives from the states immediate- 
ly interested will combine and pre- 
sent a solid front, there is little doubt 
but it will receive the recognition 
its importance demands. Write your 
representatives at Washington, urging 
them to work in favor of this vital 
measure. 





National Forests of Great Value 





One of the gratifying phases of the 
forest service is the fact that it prom- 
ises to be a great income bearer for 
the people, rather than a burden. It 
is a matter of striking importance 
that receipts from the forests during 
the past fiscal year totaled more than 
$1,530,000, while the actual cost of 
the service was not far from that fig- 
ure. Nevertheless, the secretary of 
agriculture believes that the govern- 
ment could absolutely devote much 
larger sums of money to the observa- 
tions and extension of our forests. The 
appropriation asked for the next fis- 
cal year amounts to only 2 cents ar 
acre, whereas France spends upon her 
state forest 95 cents an acre, Swit- 
zerland $1.32, and Prussia $1.58. It is 
significant that the countries which 
spend most money in developing their 
forests also realize the highest net 
profits. 

The national forest area of the 
United, States July 1, 1907, exceeded 
150,000,000 acres, having been mate- 
rially extended during the year. In its 
attitude toward the system, the gov- 
ernment stands not as a landlord but 
as a trustee. The use of the national 
forests by the people of the west is 
increasing at an extraordinary rate, 
and these great areas are more and 
more contributing to the material 
and permanent welfare of the coun- 
try. The ertension of our forests 
opens up a field for possibilities al- 
most inconceivable. In the prairie 
land notable work could be done 
along this line and there is also vast 
opportunity for achievement in the 
timber fields of the west that have 
been denuded by firés and other 
causes. The work of planting small 
trees is being pushed with as much 
energy as possible. It is thought that 
in a large part of the northwest there 
is good reason to believe that broad- 
cast sowing of seed may be practe 
However, to give best ree 
sults this must probably be confined 
to heavy seed years, when a food supe 
ply for the animal life in the forests 
is abundant enough to prevent too 
great interference with the sowings 


The Wool Clip—Woo!l production im 
the United States for 1907 aggregated 
.294,000 pounds unwashed wool, ac- 
cording to the estinaate of the National 
association of wool manufacturers, 
This shows a slight decrease from 1906, 
The totais for the year just closed ine 
include 42,000,000 pounds pulled wool) 
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/ National Aid to State Prohibition? 


Senator Tillman has introduced a 
bill in congress proy iding for national 
aid to liquor prohibition. The measure 
was drawn by Senator Kgyox. It is in- 
tended to support states having pro- 
hhibitory laws, so that those cannot be 
nullified to the extent that is now pos- 
sible under the original package law. 
Liquor put up in original packages can 
be sent from outside states into prohi- 
bition states without incurring the risk 
of confiscation or other action on the 
part of the state authorities. Tillman 
would change the interstate commerce 
law, so as to prevent this. In view of 
the widespread movement of prohibi- 
tion in the south, he argued that the 
mational government should support 
the wishes of the people and states 
that have expressed themselves op- 
(posed to the liquor traffic. At present 
a vast amount of liquor is being sent 
Cc oO D into prohibition’ sections 
through express companies, and the 
states are powerless to prevent it. 


Clash in the Navy 


Quite serious differences of opin- 
fon have arisen in connection with 
the United States navy. Rear-Admiral 
Brownson, chief of the bureau of nav- 
igation, has suddenly resigned. 
here was a clash between Brownson 
and Surgeon-Gen Rixey of the navy. 
Brownson insisted that hospital ships 
should, as heretofore, be commanded 
by regular line officers of the navy. 








Rixey wished to have surgeons in, 
command. Finally Pres Roosevelt 
issued order to place a surgeon in 


command of the hospital ship Relief. 
Brownson at once tendered his resig- 
mation, which was promptly accepted. 
Rear-Admiral Brownson reached the 
age for retirement, years, two 
years ago, but continued an active 
officer at the urgent request of the 
president. He will be succeeded by 
Commander Winslow. 





Fairbanks Endorsed 


) At the biennial love feast of In- 
diana republicans, at Indianapolis, 
resolutions were adopted urging the 
nomination of Vice-Pres Fairbanks 
for the presidency. Senator Beveridge 
presided and the resolutions were in- 
troduced by Gov Hanly. A few days 
before the republican club of New 
York indorsed Gov Hughes for the 
presidency, placing his name before 
the country as a candidate. Gov 
Hughes has refused to be an active 
candidate; but leaves his friends to 
do as they please with reference to 
the matter. 

Every week makes it appear more 
and more likely that the contest in the 
end may narrow down to Hughes and 
Taft. One of the candidates who has 
developed special strength is Senator 
La Follette. Besides the delegates 
from Wisconsin he will have the sup- 
port of other scattering delegates 
from western states and is said to be 
the second choice in many sections of 
the country. He may prove to be a 
strong element in the national con- 
vention. 





New Christian Science Enterprise 





A Christian Science institution de- 
voted to helping the poor and to cost 


$1,000,000 is under consideration. Mrs- 


Mary Baker G. Eddy, leader of the 
Christian Science faith, proposed the 
institution, and has during the last 
few ‘ays been in conference -with 
Archibald McLellan, editor of the 
Christian Science publications, and 
other prominent members of the 
faith, with reference to the founding 
and endowment of the proposed insti- 
tution. Mrs Fiddy refers to it as “a 
Christian Science institution for the 
special benefit of the poor and the 
genera] good of all mankind.” 

It has herétofore been charged by 
some opposed to Christian science that 
the organization was in part a money- 
making scheme. Mrs Eddy and heal- 


. 


-an electric locomotive, 





ers have sold their services at high 
prices. Even the great church in Bos- 
ton that cost about $2,000,000 has shel- 
tered no organization of charity. If 
charitable work is now to be under- 
taken it will remove this reproach. 


Rural Parcel Post Measure 








A parcel post service on rural mail 
routes is provided for in a bill intro- 
duced in congress by Representative 
Henry of Connecticut. The bill fol- 
lows the lines of Postmaster-Gen 
Meyer’s recommendations and pro- 
vides that parcels in weight up to 200 
pounds and in dimensions up to a 
barrel shall be collected and delivered 
house to house by rural mail carriers 
and that the routes shall be as fol- 
lows: Up to 8 ounces, 1 cent; 8 
ounces to 1 pound, 2 cents; 1 to Jl 
pounds, 5 cents; 11 to 30 pounds, or 
% bushel, 10 cents; 30 to 60 pounds, 
or 1 bushel, 15 cents; 60 to 100 pounds 


or % barrel, 20 cents; 100 to 200 
pounds or 1 barrel, 25 cents. The in- 
troduction of this bill is the - first 


move in the parcel post campaign in 
the 60th tongress. 


Peace for Central America 


The Central American states have 
just concluded a peace conference 
held at Washington. The delegates 
agreed upon the abstract of a gen- 
eral treaty providing for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court to set- 
tle all disputes that may arise in the 
countries of Central America in the 
future. The proposed treaty would 
remain in force ten years. The scheme 
is similar to one submitted to The 
Hague peace conference and defeated. 
This compulsory arbitration treaty 
will now be taken up in the countries 
of Central America and ought to be 
ratified during the next few months. 











Famous Brigand Assassinated 





The most famous of all the Bul- 
garian brigand leaders, Boris Sar- 
afoff, has been shot at his home in 
Macedonia. At the same time another 
revolutionary chief named Garvanoff 
was killed. Sarfaoff has been in com- 
mand of the Macedonian revolutionary 
forces, when active, since 1903. He 
has all his life conspired and led up- 
risings against the Turks. He was 
believed to have been the real insti- 
gator of the abduction of Miss Ellen 
M. Stone, the American missionary, 
in September, 1901, in order to se- 
cure through her ransom funds for 
the Macedonian revolutionary com- 
mittee. 

The Turkish government set a price 
of $20,000 over his head. He led no 
less than 380 daring raids into Tur- 
key. His aim was the organization of 
a big rebellion with the object of seiz- 
ing Constantinople and overthrowing 
Turkish rule. It is said he recently 
embezzled $100, from the revolu- 
tionary funds. The man who killed 
Sarafoff is supposed to have been 
named Panitza, and he escaped. 


Railroad Official Acquitted 


The trial of Albert H. Smith, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
New York Central, at New York, for 
manslaughter in connection ‘with the 
train wreck at Woodlawn, N Y, last 
February, resulted in a verdict of not 
guilty. In that wreck 24 passengers 
were killed. It was a train drawn by 
which over- 
turned on a curve while running at a 
very high speed. The prosecution at- 
tempted to prove that Mr Smith was 
responsible, inasmuch as he had al- 
lowed an incompetent motorman to 
run the train. The defense claimed 
that Mr Smith’s duties were such that 








he could not xnow every detail of the | 


work which he supervised. 





William James Prvan has been ap- | 


pointed United States senator ftom 
Florida to succeed Senator Mallory, 
who has just died. Bryan is not re- 
lated to Bryan of Nebraska. He is 
only 31 years old, and is a Jacksonville 
attorney. 





On Christmas day two boys and two 
girls were born to Mr and Mrs Luck 
of Roanoke, Va. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Prohibition Now in Georgia 


A state prohibition law forbidding 
the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor went into effect in Geor- 
gia January 1. It is estimated that 
Atlanta alone will lose in license 
taxes over $135,000 and that the 
property value of saloons and brew- 
eries which go out of business is $1,- 
500,000. For the rest of the state, 
the property value involved is about 
$5,000,000. Gov Smith and officials 
under him say that the law must be 
obeyed; that no fines will be imposed 
for the illegal sale of liquor, but 
prison sentences will follow violations 
of the prohibition act. Previous to 

* the passage of the new law, of the 48 
counties in the state only 17 allowed 
the sale of liquor under license and 
four or five others through dispen- 
saries controlled by thé counties. 


Briefly Told 


We published last week a list of the 
new members of the committee of ag- 
riculture in the national house of rep- 
resentatives. The full committee as 
now made up follows: Republicans, 
chairman, Scott of Kan, Hanger of Ia, 
Haskins of Vt, Lorimer of Ill, Cocks 
of N Y, Cole of O, Pollard of Neb, 
Gilhams of Ind, McLaughlin of Mich, 
Hawley of Ore, Cook of Col; demo- 
crats, Lamb of Va, Lever of S C, Beall 
of Tex, Rucker of Mo, Stanley of Ky, 
Helflin of Ala, Andrews of N M. 











Greene and Gaynor, the rich con- 
tractors on the Savannah river im- 
provements convicted and sentenced 
for defrauding the government, have 
at last reached the end of their rope. 
The United States supreme court, 
which they reached after many ap- 
peals, decides against them. They 
were convicted 21 months ago, were 
indicted five years ago, and their 
crimes date back over ten years. 
There is now no escape from the 
penitentiary. 





Pres Roosevelt has ordered the with- 
drawal of government troops from 
Goldfield, Nev, indicating that Gov 
Sparks led him to believe that condi- 
tions were worse than the facts war- 
ranted, and that the state should do 
its own policing. There has been no 
serious outbreak among the striking 
miners at Goldfield, but trouble was 
feared. 
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You never Saw a 








Among the thousands of bills intro- | 


duced in congress is one providing 
that hereafter the motto “In God we 
trust” shall appear upon all of the 


coins of the United States. This fol- | 


lows the omission of the familiar | 
motto from the new $10 and $20 gold | 


pieces. 





Already the new state of Oklahoma 
has had its first lynching. 
was hung to a telegraph pole and rid- 


A negro | 


dled with bullets in Henrietta, a gold | 


mining town, 
Muskogee. The victim had shot and 
killed a white liveryman who refused 
to rent a team to the negro. 





The American battleship fleet is 
making good progress and after a 
stop at Port of Spain, Trinidad, over 
Christmas, has steamed for Rio 
Janeiro, which will probably be 
reached January 10. 





Admiral Dewey has celebrated his 
70th birthday. He is in robust health 
and is actively engaged as chief officer 
of the navy. 
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New York Edition 


Agriculture never occupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American Agriculturist plans this 
edition for our own home people. 


Readers are cordially invited to co- 


operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own home paper. ~“ 


NEW YORK 
State Farm for Veterinary Research 


The recent statemeftt of Dr Moore 
of the state veterinary college at 
Cornell university,,that about 32% of 
the cows tested in New York between 
1904 and 1907 reacted to the tuber- 
culine test, has opened the eyes of 
eitizens of the Empir: state: When 
it is considered that there are about 

,000 cows, besides 4;000,000 head 
of young stock in the state, these fig- 
ures are of the greatest general im- 
portance. Never was there a time 
when public health and the state in- 
terests needed more careful guarding. 
Just how this can be accomplished 
is a question for our law makers at 
Albany to consider most seriously 
during the next few weeks. 

A state farm for veterinary sanitary 
research, as has been conducted for 
several years in Pennsylvania, should 
be established. In the hands of the 
right persons, such an _ institution 
could be of the greatest use to the fu- 
ture live stock interests. The unex- 
plored field is almost illimitable, and 
the specially educated explorer could 
easily select lines of work; some be- 
cause indications are already all but 
conclusive, and they wait only to be 
proved; some because the losses to 
the stockowner are such that econ- 
omy demands the earliest possible re- 
sults, and some because public health 
is involved and demands a more ac- 
curate and extended knowledge for 
sanitation. 

Animals carrying tubercles in their 
systems can never be safely mixed 
with other stock. The best authori- 
ties believe such mingling should 
never be permitted unless they have 
shown to demonstration, by test and 
otherwise, that they have gotten en- 
iirely well. The attempt to immunize in 
New York 18,000,000 milch cows and 
35,000,000 swine against tuberculosis 
would prove in the highest degree ex- 
pedient because of the expense. There 
are, however, a large number of 
deadly or ruinous contagious diseases 
that naturally lead themselves to ar- 
tificial immunization and for these 
the research farm would be of the 
greatest value in demonstrating its 
effectiveness, the best methods of, in- 
suring it and its scientific and eco- 
nomic limitations. 

In the immense class of parasatic 
diseases, too, the research farm 
would be of the greatest value in trac- 
ing the life history of the .most in- 
jurious parasites and in determining 
the most efficient and economic meth- 
ods of exterminating them. In many 
other lines it can be made of the 
most essential service and to return 
to the state many times over the cost 
of providing and maintaining it. This 
is conditioned, of course, on its super- 
vision by the best skill obtainable, di- 
rected by an enthusiasm which is un- 
remitting in its devotion. On the 
other hand, open the way to appoint- 
ments to these responsible positions 
through favoritism or political in- 
debtedness, or from any considera- 
tion short of the recognition 
of pre-eminent. ability and _ fitness, 
and any such research farm will but 
prove a corrupting sink for public 
money, a barnacle on the body politic, 
and a reproach to the very name of 
science and sanitary work. 

American Agriculturist would like 
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to see the veterinary work of New 
York placed under competent skilled 
direction and administration. This 
has never yet been and the results 
have abundantly shown the folly of 
expecting scientific or satisfactory re- 
sults from unscientific sources. The 
widespread prevalence of gianders in 
our cities, the nearly universal preva- 
lence of contagious abortion in our 
large dairy herds, the outbreaks of 
canine madness from Chautauqua to 
Long Island, and the steady and 
rapid increase of tuberculosis in our 
cattle, should sound the death knell 
of our present system, taking the e‘- 
ample of tuberculosis, for which we 
have more extended statistics than in 
the case of others. In tabulated form 
the percentage of animals reacting to 
the tuberculin test at different dates 
is as follows: 


Years Cattle Cattle Percen- Tuber- 
tested reacted tage culous 

1992-8 unofficia: ....1086 126 11.6% 

1894 unofficial ....2317 405 | 

1904-7 unofficial ....8640 3111 3 *32.235% 

1904-7 official 21.79 


+++ «3088 673 

“Includes, both official and unofficial. 

The advance in the percentage of 
tuberculous cattle from 11 to 32% is 
the most conclusive evidence that 
can be conceived of against a bureau 
which has been for ten years expend- 
ing public money in what purported 
to be a suppression of the disease in 
question. Setting aside the agricul- 
tural director, the state should have 
an official ve.erinarian, having a 
scientific acquaintance with all mod- 
ern achievements in veterinary and 
sanitary medicine, and the field of 
animal industry. The executive of- 
ficial should be associated with the 
commissioner of agriculture and the 
director of the New York state veter- 
inary college to constitute an advisory 
board to consult veterinary sanitary 
measures. 

The experiences of the office of 
state veterinary, however, often de- 
mand instant action, and therefore 
the incumbent must be a man of 
thorough veterinary sanitary educa- 
tion. of bread knowledge and expe- 
rience, sound judgment and superior 
executive ability and he must be re- 
sponsible for his official acts and 
their results. Each cimmunicable 
disease must be dealt with according 
to its own nature and cannot longer 
be left in the hands of an executive 
officer or half educated veterinarian 
who is not equipped to make the nec- 
essary discrimination and adaptation. 
It may be at times a valuable safe- 
guard that the executi.e veterinarian 
should have the advice of the most 
skilled veterinarians and the chosen 
representative of the agricultural in- 
terests. Both of these latter would 
serve ex officio, without expense to the 
state. 

The science laboratory work de- 
manded by the veterinary sanitary 
administration should be committed 
to the laboratories of the New York 
state veterinary college, which are 
already provided and equipped for 
such purposes at state expense, so 
as to secure the highest efficiency with 
the greatest economy. This would 
also greatly improve the facilities for 
the education of the student. The 
work in farmers’ institutes which has 
too often been made inimical, in place 
of helpful to an efficient veterinary 
sanitary administration, could be con- 
tributed to by the New York state 
veterinary college. 


~~? 


False Teaching at Farmers’ Institutes 





During several seasons speakers be- 
fore our institutes have disseminated 
false theories, and whilé it would not 
be polite but might be detrimental to 
the work in general to combat or try 
to correct them before ‘the meetings, 
what can we do? One of these theo- 
ries is the false claim that practically 
all soils contain elements of fertility to 
produce crops perpetually. Prof Hop- 
kins of Illinois exposes the absurdity 
of this claim in a circular published 
during the recent past. But how many 
persons read both or even one side of 
the question is problematical; on the 
whole very few do so. 

Another false theory is that of ad- 
vocating the promiscuous cultivation 
of apple orchards. After experiment- 
ing on Baldwin, Smokehouse, Domi- 
nie, Paradise Sweet and Ewalt, I have 
learned that these varieties ripening 
commonly too early here, when culti- 
vated ripen and _ drop a od 
two weeks earlier than the non-culti- 
vated. These are some of our best 
early winter varieties, not the best 


keepers, and bring good prices along 
in January, but when they drop they 
are ruined and fit for nothing but 
cider. : 

Another equally pernicious theory 
is advanced by one of our fruit grow- 
ers; namely, that by proper cultiva- 
tion, fertilizing,- trimming and thin- 
ning the fruit he raises a crop every 
year, in defiance of the elements. 
Every practical fruit grower knows 
that killing frosts may sometimes 
even destroy trees, to say nothing of 
the buds caught in a cold spell after 
a week or so of moderate or warm 
temperature, and the blossoms utter- 
ly destroyed. Some seasons this has 
occurred as late as June. In latitude 
40 degrees it has been impossible to 
save the peaches; and apples, while 
= hardy, are subject to the same 
risk. 








Columbia County Subscribers to 
American Agriculturist will be inter- 
ested to know that Mr George Cun- 
ningham of Thompsonville, Ct, has 
been appointed subscription agent. 
Mr Cunningham is now canvassing in 
Columbia Co and we urge all sub- 
scribers there to anticipate his calling 
on them, and so be prepared to renew 
their subscriptions. American Agri- 
eulturist asks for Mr Cunningham the 
usual cordial reception on the part of 
our friends. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co—Chautau- 
qua lake frozeh over; ice boaters and 
skaters enjoying themselves. Sleighing 
fine. Turkeys and ducks well cleaned 
up for holiday trade at 16 and 12c re- 
spectively. Little produce being sold 
now. 


Brooke Haven, Suffolk Co—The LI 


railroad company has two experiment 
stations to show what ean be raised 
here and to encourage people to culti- 
vate more land. The need now is that 
the railroad will lower the rates on 
manure and fertilizers so that these 
can be hauled more cheaply. The im- 
provement of docks on the south side 
of L I is greatly needed as the rail- 
road gets them coming and going.—[C. 


Campville, Tioga Co—We had two 
weeks of fine sleighing, but snow has 
gone. Less than the usual fall plow- 
ing was done on account of the late- 
ness in securing crops. Some plowing 
was done with 6 in of snow on the 
ground. Potatoes about half sold at 
50c p bu. Good crop of hay was se- 
cured, but little sold yet. A few are 
trying to raise timothy, with only 
partial success. 


Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co— 
We have been having a fine season 
of sleighing, but snow has passed. 
Farmers are hauling logs to mills and 
getting the winter’s supply of wood. 
A number of the largest dairies are 
delivering milk to the Sinclaire cream- 
ery. Cows selling from $30 to $40 p 
head, and good dairy cows in good de- 
mand. Hay $12 to $13 p ton in the 
barn. Butter 26 to 29c p Ib, potatoes 
75c p bu, eggs 20c p doz. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co— H. P. 
Hood & Sons are _ paying $1.55 
p can of 8 Ibs, or $1.83 p 100 Ibs for 
milk delivered at their creamery. They 
pay a premium of 2c p can extra for 
all testing over 10% fat. Farmers are 
holding potatoes for higher prices. 
Apples have brought good returns, $2 
to $2.50 p bbl; best price in years. 
Market is a little off at present. Stock 
wintering well, cows giving milk in 
good amount. Many farmers are buy- 
ing new milch cows. Price of feeds is 
somewhat lower than a few weeks ago, 
and is coming down gradually. Sheep 
and lambs have brought good prices. 
Hogs have paid their way. On the 
whole, the year just closed has been 
a good one. 


Belmont, Allegany Co—Fine winter 


weather. Wood cutting and hauling 
products to market are the order of 
the day. Cows not in very good de- 
mand, owing to the high price of 
feed. Owing to the money short- 
age, prices have dropped on almost 
everything. There are many good 
— in this county that are lying 
e, 


Fredonia, Chautauqua Co—Decem- 
ber has been a very seasonable 
month; good sleighing nearly all the 
time, with no extremely cold weath- 
er. Much work ~~ been done. Wood- 


piles replenished, hay and straw moved, 
etc. Hay is high, bringing from $16 
to $20 p ton, straw $10 to $14. Cows 
are cheap; some have been sold as 
low as $15. Eggs scarce and bring- 
ing about 35c p doz. Butter 26c p 
lb. But little grape trimming done 
yet. Canes for next year’s crop short 
and poor outlook; short crop for 1908. 


Corning, Steuben Co—There is fine 
sleighing now in the Chemung valley 
and on the bordering hills. Farmers 
are finishing up the work of the year 
and hopefully looking forward to 
the outlook of the new year. A few 
logs are being hauled to the saw- 
mills here and there, which industry 
is very small indeed as compared 
with lumbering -of some years ago. 
A few farmers are hauling manure 
from the city to their farms and oth- 
ers are hauling hay and other prod- 
uce to market. Owing to the high 
price of hay, considerable has been 
pressed for market. Plowing was 
continued up to Dec 12. Farmers 
have not felt the late financial flurry 
to any appreciable extent. The old 
farm will do to tie to yet. No lay off 
there. 


Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—We have 


fine sleighing. Farmers getting up 
wood. Not much stock being sold at 
present. Farmers are going to try to 
winter out what they have left, for 
they sold a good deal early on ac- 
count of short hay crop. Eggs are 
scarce and bring 30 to 35c p doz, but- 
ter 28 to 32c. There is a shortage of 
corn here the past ten days. No one 
has been able to get any. Potatoes 
and apples are keeping fairly well. 
Some complain of potatoes rotting 
badly which were shipped here in 
carload lots. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Weather 


is very mild and snow has disap- 
peared. Tax rate in Saratoga has in- 
creased 0.8 to 0.83 this year. Hay brings 


$17 to $18 p ton, pork $8 p 100 Ibs. 
Price of sheep is much lower. But- 
ter and eggs well sustained. Eggs 


40 to 45c p doz. Cattle going into 
winter quarters in fine shape. 


Fulton Co—We have 


good sleighing now. Many farmers 
are hauling wood. Hay is high, $16 
to $20 p ton. Many farmers are hold- 
ing for better prices. Fodder is 
scarce On account of poor corn crop. 
Many are butchering hogs during the 
holiday season. 


Good Farms can be bought in this 
section at low figures. We have abun- 
dant springs and brooks of unsur- 
passed purity and quality. The vil- 
lage is lighted by electricity and has 
a good gas plant, gravity system of 
water in abundant supply. An ex- 
cellent high school is there. Dairy- 
ing is the leading industry of the 
district. The Bordens have a large 
bottling establishment and have taken 
a large territory. Men looking for 
fine-farms should visit this neighbor- 
hood.—[A: R. E., Oneida County, 


Fulton, Oneida Co—Seven members 
of Oswego Falls. grange and twe each 
from the granges of Volney, Mt 
Pleasant, Bowens Corners and Déx- 
terville met as a committee to visit 
the Ft Stanwix Canning Co and dis- 
cuss grievances, chief of which is the 
company’s prevention of the removal 
of pea vines after the peas have been 
threshed. Formerly the farmers drew 
the vines away, but latterly the com- 
pany has refused permission. 


Waterville, Oneida Co— Ernest 


Volkman of Waterloo, Ia, has bought 
the Green farm, formerly known as 
the Jeffers farm, of 346 a for $16,- 

. The price includes 36 cattle, 
25 tons hay and some small items. 
On the farm are two good dwellings 
and two tenement houses, hop and 
milk houses and some large barns 
in good repair. Running water is in 
the barns and milk house. Probably 
275 a can be tilled; 40 or a forms 
a wood lot on a steep hillside. The 
farm is only 2% miles from the vil- 
lage on, the old Cherry Valley road, 
which is expected to be made state 
turnpike. 

St Lawrence Co Holstein-Friesian 
breeders’ club met at Heuvelton for 
the annual meeting Dec 19. A good 
number of farmers and members were 
present, and all report a valuable 
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meeting. Six new members were ad- 
mitted. Pres Ames’ address was full 
of good thoughts as to the dairying 
of the county, and this great breed 
of cattle Sec Knox reported 68 
members and the treasurer’s report 
showed good financial condition of 
the club. Harry Mason Knox’ told 
of the prosperous condition of the 
agricultural school and of the courses 
of study. The new hall is ready to 
be roofed, and work is still going on. 
A bright future is in store for the 
school, a& evinced by communications, 
and the spirit that the representa- 
tives are receiving in their work for 
it. The election of officers resulted 
in Lawrence L. Grow of Ft Jackson 
being chosen as pres; W. H. Daniels 
ef Ogdensburg, first vice-pres; V. L. 
Zoller, second vice-pres; C. D. Tracy, 
third vice-pres; Harry Mason Knox of 
Canton, sec; D. Elmer McGregor, 
treas; and €. L. Loomis of Ogdens- 
burg, director for three years. 


Fruit Growers’ Meeting—The - an- 
nual session of the N ¥ fruit growers’ 
assn at Syracuse Jan 8-9 should be 
largely attended. As announced by 
American Agriculturist last week, a 
splendid program has been prepared. 
Successful and prominent fruit grow- 
ers will be on hand. The public are 
generally invited. The display of 
fruit by the exper sta will be well 
worth a long trip to inspect. A full 
report of this meeting will be given 
in these columns. 

Waterville, Oneida Co—The Sink 
White farm of 330 a has been bought 
by Jacob Fuess of Waterloo, Ia, for 
$10,000. It is located on the Cherry 
Valley road, which is expected to be 
made state turnpike road; and is 
about 3 miles from the village. The 
price includes 40 cattle, hay, farming 
implements, etc. 


New: York Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, marrow 


bearis $2.40@2.50 p bu, pea beans 2.30 
@2.35, red kidney 2.25@2.50, pota- 
toes 65@68c p bu, Jersey sweets 5@ 
5.25 p bbl, yellow onions 65c p bu, 
cabbage 2@3.50 p 100 Ibs, cauliflower 
40@50c p bskt, celery 30@35c p doz, 
turnips 30@40c_p bu. Cmy tub but- 
ter 29@30c p Ib, prints 30@3i1c p Ib, 
dairy 26@27c, f c cheese 1l6c. Fresh 
eggs 35c p doz, western 28@29c, stor- 
age 16@18c, live turkeys 14@16c p 
ib, chickens 10@1lic, ducks 10@12c, 
dressed turkeys 18@19c, chickens 10 
@lic. Baled timothy hay 18@19 p 
ton, straw 10@11, corn 62c yp bu, 

At Albany, corn 70@72c p bu, oats 
56c. Choice cows $25@50 each, veal 
calves 74%@8c p Ib, live hogs 54%@ 
tc. Butter active; cmy tubs 26@30c 
p Ib, prints 27@3lc, dairy 25@28c, 
f c cheese 14@l5c. Fresh eggs 35@ 
37c p doz, fowls 12@13c p Ib, chick- 
ens 13@14c. Potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, 
sweet potatoes 3@4, yellow onions 
90c@1 p bu, cabbage 3@5 p 100 
heads, turnips 1@1.25 p bu, pea 
beans 2.70@2.80. 

At Syracuse, state corn 80c p bu, 
oats 65c, bran $26@28 p ton, mid- 
dlings 27@29, baled timothy hay 13 
@17. Butter quiet and weak; cmy 
tubs 29@30c p Ib, prints 30@B8lc, 
dairy 28@30c, f c cheese lic. Fresh 
eggs 36 > doz, poultry dull and 
weak, fowls 9@10c p ib, chickens 10 
@lic, turkeys 16@18c, dressed tur- 
keys 22@24c. Potatoes steady at 5dc 
Pp bu, yellow onions 80@90c p bu, red 
75@80c, cabbage 3@4 p 100 heads, 
turnips 35c p bu, pea beans 1.90@ 
2.10, parsnips 50@65c p bu, celery 60c, 
squash 1@1%c p Ib. 

At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 
Tic, oats 60c, middlings 30 p ton, bran 
27, baled timothy hay 18@20, straw 
9@10. Marrow beans 2@2.10 p bu, 
pea beans 1.87@190, red kidney 2@ 
2.10, cabbage 30@40c p doz, celery 
40@60c, potatoes 55@65c p bu, yel- 
low. onions 60@65c. Cmy tub butter 
30@31c p Ib, prints 31@32c, dairy 25 
@26c, fresh eggs 29c p doz, dresséd 
chickens 17c p ib, broilers 2ic, tur- 
keys 22c, ducks 16c, roasting chick- 
ens 15c. 











Hop Notes 
LigHt Hop MoveMENT—Shipments 
of hops from Cobleskill, N Y, during 
Dec, ’07, amounted to only 107 bales. 
The same month last year the outgo 
was 909 bales. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, December 30, 1907. 

At New York, there were 27 cars 
of cattle and 859 calves on sale. Steers 
opened firm but closed dull at last 
Friday’s prices; bulls ruled firm and 
bologna bulls were 10@15c higher; 
cows were also firm to l15c higher. 
The yards were cleared. Veals were 


steady to strong with choice stock 
scarce; barnyard czitves firm; west- 
erns higher, quality considered. 


Poorest to best steers, 1050 to 1410 
lbs average, sold at $4@5.65 p 100 Ibs, 
stockers 3.15; pair fat state oxen, 
1750 ibs, 4.85; bulls 3@4.40, cows 
1.40@4.15, 1 extra’ 1270-lb cow 4.25. 
Ohio steers, 1275 to 1410 Ibs, 5.25@ 
5.65; Va do, 1095 to 1290 Ibs, 5.10@ 
5.30; Pa steers, 1070 Ibs, 4.90; west- 
ern do, 1100 to 1265 Ibs, 4.75@5.10. 
Veals sold at 5@9.75 p 100-Ibs, culls 
4@4.50, barnyard calves 3@3.50, west- 
ern do 4.25@4.65, yearlings 2.60@2.75. 
Sheep ruled quiet all last week, the 
supply being fully equal to the de- 
mand; closing prices were no more 
than steady. Lambs showed a littie 
weakness for the under grades on 
Tuesday last, but later the market 
strengthened on light receipts and 
higher prices at Buffalo and Chicago; 
all grades closed firm at full open- 
ing prices. The whole range of prices 
for the week was: Sheep $2.75@5, 
—- 1.25@ 2.50, lambs 5.50@6, culls 
@5 
Today there were 21% cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were quiet and steady; 
lambs on moderate receipts here and 
stronger prices at Buffalo advanced 
50c, with some sales 60@75c higher. 
The pens were cleared. Common to 
choice sheep sold at $2.90@5 p 100 
Ibs, culls 1.50@2.50, medium to prime 
lambs 6.75@7.50, choice and extra do 
7.60@7.80, N Y state lambs 7@7.80, 
O lambs 7.50, Pa do 7.75, Ind do 7.25, 
Mich do 6.75@7.25, western do 7.25. 
Hogs declined- after Tuesday of 
last week, closing about 10c lower. 
Today there were 200 head on sale. 
Market barely steady at $5@5.10 p 
100 Ibs for N Y state and Pa hogs. 


THE HORSE MARKET 


About every branch of the local 
market is feeling the effects of the 
holidays and business was almost at 
a standstill last week, with very little 
change in prices. Good, sound, sec- 
ond-hand horses of the commervciai 
type continue to be the best sellers. 
No export demand of any importance. 


At Baffalo, demand for cattle was 
strong early this week. Prime se- 
lected steers were quotable at $5@ 
5.80 p 100 lbs, fair to good steers 
4.75@5.40, choice cows 4@4.25, can- 
ners 1.25@1.85, good feeders 3@4.10, 
bulls 2.50@4.50, stockers 3.25@5.60. 
Milch cows and springers quotable at 
18@55 ea. Veal calves in strong de- 
mand, best veals bringing 9@9.30 p 
100 ibs, though top veals reached 9.30 
@9.50. 

With 100 cars of hogs in the mar= 
ket the bulk of sales early this week 
were at $4.80@4.90 p 100 Ibs. 
grades were in moderate demand 
Sixty’ loads of sheep and lambs on 
the market, top lambs bringing 7@ 
7.75 and sheep 4.50@4.60 for mixed 
lots. Wethers 4.60@5.10, ewes 4.10 
@4.60. . a 


* 
a 


A Dairyman’s League was organ- 
ized in Chenango Co, N Y, with 
signatures for 1000 cows. C. H. Tut- 
hill, the organizer appointed two men 
to carry on the work. Farmers up 
state seem a little shy of the move- 
ment until shown that the object is 
‘business and that they will have as 
good representation as any other 
members. The object is to secure 
equitable prices from middlemen and 
reasonable regulations from the board 
of health. ~- 








My registered Brown Swiss cows are 
fe clover hay and silage with ground 
corn, oats, cottonseed meal and buck- 
wheat middlings. At present, bran is 
too costly to buy. Upon these rations 
the milk flow is good. Milk is sold 
whole because there is less work in 
handling it this way than in separat- 
ing. Prices are not high enough, con- 
sidering the prices of feed. Bogen- 
dale, Albany County, N Y. 
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Gen-as-co 
Ready 
Roofing. 


Water-proof, ' sun-proof, 
air-proof, cold-proof, heat- 
proof, wind-proof, spark- 
proof, acid-proof, alkali- 
proof, rust-proof, rot-proof, 
and proof against drying-out 
and cracking. 

_ Write for proof-book Q and sam- 
ples. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY, 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 

San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


LET US TAN 











mounting. 
= CROSBY FRISIAN FUR oo 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, 4. 
~ 
EnjOy Sorineod defn ne tron 
Your <2 ctes cin ot 
Garden Frits ice "* =6Too 











Different sizes. Foot 
power attachment. 
Write for circular of particu- 
lars, Good agents wanted. Address, 


ROYAL MFG.CO, #222 E Walnut St, Lancaster? 





fou Save trom $25.00te $00 


own Geaiee, and keep the 
engine and try it thirty 
free. Wemeuber our cites are 
best in the world and are sold under our 
binding tee. 


The Galdyoll & Haltowell Mtg. Ge. 














The Best 
Investment 


For any sum is that which 


Accomplishes 


1. Absolute safety to principal. 

3. A fair rate of interest, paid twice @ year, 
without bother or expense for collection. 

& Availability—being able to get yourmoney 
when you really need itin whole orin part, with 
out loss, 

4 Advancing value or increasing security. 

6. Profit-sharing bonus or extra dividend. 

6. Compound interest if you don’t wish to 
withdraw your simple interest. 4 


All These are Accomplished 


fm our Building Certificates. The little ones 
cost only $15 and pay a high rate with profit- 
sharing bonus in connection with your subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. Larger de- 
nominations $100, $500, or $1000, may be bought 


| at once or on the installment plan. The money 


is used in construction.and equipment of the 
new building for Orange Judd Company. 


Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of 
interest is unequaled. Hence the axiom “ The 
Orange Judd Company is as reliable as the 
Bank of England.” Write me at once the sum 
you may wish to place—small amounts are even 
more acceptable than larger, and I will gladiy 
write you privately, full information, Address 


Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company 
Editor American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St. New York NY 









THE CAPITAL GASOLINE ENGINE 


is made without packing and we 
we aro 


have several sizes tha’ 
making special reduced prices 
price on the 2 12 and 


¢ New hal 
the 334 h. p. 6. i. A. Disinger & Bro., Wrightsville, Pa. 

















HUNTER AND TRAPPER 


By HALSEY THRASHER, an old and 
The 

















SEED 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds—It’s different. It 
tells you facts and why we can save you money and gives you 
a guaranteed square deal. Just drop a postal to-day and see 
the difference in buying your seed in the country or city. 


Box 37, 


FORREST SEED CO 
. ” 














Cortiand, N. Y. 
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Ohio Grange Matters 


MARY E, LEE, WESTERVILLE, 0 


The general assembly, which will 
convene January 6, promises to be 
the most notable session in many 
years. A great amount of left-over 
business in shape of bills in the 
hands of committees will enable the 
members to get down to work at 
once. It promises to be one of the 
greatest sessi6ns in 50 years for edu- 
cational legislation. There will be 
need of large attendance at the 
grange meetings and all the 4ques- 
tions of interest should be thorough- 
ly discussed, so that the members 
can act with intelligence. The 
grange is the people’s lobby for the 
farmers. 

The Ohio 











state grange declared 
unanimously in favor of mandatory 
county supervision of schools with 
optional township supervision, cen- 
tralization of schools wherever pos- 
sible, the funding of surplusages in 
county offices and adding to the 
school fund for the county, amend- 
ment of the child labor and truancy 
laws that the education of the child, 
not its labor, be made the desidera- 
tum, professional training of teach- 
ers to the end that teaching be made 
a profession, reasonable compensa- 
tion, for members of school boards, 
and indorsing the Davis bill. Chair- 
man F. B. Shaner of Jeromesville, in 
Ashland county, should feel deeply 
pleased over the result of his faith- 
ful work. 

J. R. Cooper of Thornville grange 
in Perry county is attending the ed- 


ucational meetings in Columbus. Mr 
Cooper’ is not a teacher, but an 
earnest young farmer eager to gain 


all the inspiration and insight possi- 
ble that he may do better work in 
the grange field. All honor to a 
young man who will pay his own ex- 
penses for a week to prepare himself 
to do better work in his own local 
grange. 

Walter Share of Brookville grange 
in Montgomery county is one of the 
bright young men whom the grange 
is developing into higher usefulness. 
He expects to begin teaching soon. 
Brookville grange, will install its offi- 
cers January 2 and the men will give 
a supper. This grange is one of my 
own, and I am.proud of it. It was 
organized on Washington's birthday, 
two years ago. J. R. C ooper s grange 
was organized February “21 in the 
same year. Both wanted to be or- 
ganized on the 22d, but neither could 
arrange to meet in the daytime. Any 
organizer can be proud to work 
through many years to bring into 
the order two such bright young 
men with such splendid prospects. 
The grange and the state will hear 
from them in the future. They are 
hard students, industrious, high- 
minded and intensely loyal to truth. 
The worth of such is not to be meas- 
ured. 

Oo. B. Gurney, 
nam county to 


from Put- 
the state grange, re- 
ports that county in excellent shape. 
One grange will initiate 32 candidates 
at its next meeting, another will have 
an oyster supper at installation and 
‘later on will initiate a class of at 
least 20 members. Brother Gurney is 
a member of one of the most im- 
portant committees of the state 
grange, good of the order, and was 
actively in favor of jncreased repre- 
sentation at state grange of the bet- 
ter organized counties. 


delegate 


I wonder how the granges. will 
take the proposition made by the 
county commissioners to make @ 


of $1000 a year for 
the county commissioners. This is the 
demand the organization is putting 
up. What has the grange to say 
about it? Write me your views. 
The money spent in the ‘last ten 
vears to rehabilitate the canals of 
the state, if used in building public 
highways at an average cost of $3000 
a mile, would have built almost ten 
miles of hard roads in each county. 
This year the board of public works 
is asking for far larger appropria- 
tions than ever before. How many 
are in favor of the legislature voting 


minimum salary 


~* the 
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appropriation? Let’s-talk this 
matter over through the columns of 
American Agriculturist. If you fa- 
vor the maintenance of the canals, 
give your reasons for it; if not, give 
reasons, It seems that such an enor- 
mous expenditure of money should 
bring some public good. If not, why 
not use the same funds for road 
building, schools and the carrying 
on of enterprises of value, or reduce 
our total amount of taxes through 
cutting down expenditures? 

I attended one of the most suc- 
cessful farmers’ instftutes of the year 
at Ankenytown in Knox county last 
week. Brothers Shawver and House- 
keeper were the state speakers. This 
is one of the best grange sections 
and the people are well informed on 
public questions. There, as in every 
section of the state, the people are 
intensely interested in taxation, and 
have progressive views. This is the 
home of the Garbers and Leedys, 
well known all over Ohio for their 
splendid grange work. B. E. Leedy, 
past master of Oregon state grange, 
was reared here. T. L. Garber of 
Belleville, a pioneer in grange work 
and always an enthusiastic supporter 
of grange principles, attended this 
institute. He is secretary of the mu- 
tual fire insurance company of Rich- 
land county. This company carries 
risks exceeding $6,000,000, and has 
been in existence 31 years. 

Speaking of mutual fire insurance 
companies, Overseer Shelton of the 
state grange is secretary of the mu- 
tual in his section. W. H. Deam, 
delegate from Miami county in his 
section, has for many years been sec- 
retary of a mutual which carries risks 


aggregating $6,000,000," and J. C. 
Pritchard of Ashtabula county, sec- 
retary oft he Ohio grangers’ mutual, 


which carries risks. amounting to 
above $5,000,000. All these men were 
in attendance at state grange and in- 
spired confidence in their business 
because of their straightforward 
dealing. 

Deputy J. A. McFarland reports 18 
working granges in Ashtabula coun- 
ty, with a membership of about 1700. 
He organized one grange and reor- 
ganized another last year, and there 
are prospects of others to be organ- 
ized this year. Seven of the granges 
own their own halls, He also re- 
ports Jefferson grange in splendid 
shape Orwell, Windsor and Rome 
granges have also made large in- 
crease in their membership. Orwell | 
is the banner grange so far as pur- 
chasing is concerned, having bought | 
over $11,000 worth of goods during | 
the year. The county has an excel- 
lent Pomona which takes an active 


interest in the subordinate granges 
of the county. Prother McFarland 
is too modest to say that the county 
has an excellent deptty who believes | 
that granges cannot be kept going i 
unless there is a lot of work done. 
He is ready to work 

Jefferson grange in Ashtabula 
county took in a class of 73 mem- 


bers in three months. Mrs E. L. Mul- 
len, whose husband is 
the state grange, was captain of the 


winning team 


delegate to | 


and had the pleasure j 





HUSBANDRY 


so seldom enjoyed. by us women 
fotks, of sitting. down to a feast pre- 
pared by others. She did not sleep 
on the membership proposition. It 
took work and a lot of it. 

Mt Hope grange of Scio in Harri- 
son county is an inspiration. It is 
a truly remarkable grange. It re- 
cently re-elected all its officers and 
will have a public installation with a 
fine literary program. The lecturer, 
Cc. W. Deselms, always has an at- 
tractive program and the members 
respond heartily. It is one of the 
most musical granges in the state 
and there are few towns that can 
surpass it in quality of music. 

Of course we all realize the power 
of the press, and all are ready to 
testify to the splendid part the agri- 
cultural press has played in the de- 
velopment of the grange, and that 
without a penny’s cost to the grange. 
It is safe to -ay that but for this aid 
the grange membership and power 
would be far smaller than today. It 
has carried the message of the 
grange into every nook and corner of 
the union. Do you know that the 
Orange Judd weeklies alone print 
about 32 pages of grange matter each 
month? The company is planning 
to give more space, and to get the 


very best and freshest news of each 
section, and to print it at once. The 
company will do its part. It is up to 


the contributors to get the news. If 
you want news of what your grange 
is doing send it to the “old reliable.” 
Here’s a happy and prosperous new 
year to you! 

By the way, don’t forget that pub- 
lic business is just as much your bus- 
iness as is your private, that it is del- 
egated by you to others to do, and 
that you need to keep a watchful eye 
on it all the time. Put yourselves to 
work to make this the greatest year 
in your history. American Agricul- 
turist will keep you informed on the 
work of the general assembly as no 
other periodical in Ohio will do. 

State Master Derthick gaye an ex- 
cellent address before the Ohio school 
improvement federation at Columbus 
December 26, on The needs of rural 
schools. He argued in favor of bet- 
ter trained teachers, centralization of 
schools, mandatory county supervi- 
sion of schools, with optional town- 
ship supervision, such amendments 
to our child labor and truancy laws 
to the end that the education of the 
child, not its labor, be made the de- 
sideratum, favoring reasonable com- 
pensation for members of boards of 
education. He made a strong plea 
in favor of the teaching of agricul- 
ture, home economics and the indus- 
trial arts and sciences in the common 
schools. 


a en 

Canned Vegetable Output—The ’07 
canned tomato .pack« of the U §S 
and Can, according to the. es- 
timate of the Canner and Dried 
Fruit Packer, amounted to = 13,- 
980,000 cases of two doz cans 
each. This is an increase of 31% over 
’06, and is somewhat above the aver- 


age output of the last three seasons. 
The same journal estimates the ‘07 
corn pack of the U S and Can at 7,- 
025,000 cases, a decrease of 23% from 
last season. The corn output for the 
year is considerably below the aver- 
age for the last three seasons. The 
‘OT pea pack is estimated at 6,805,000 
eases, showing the : substantial in- 


, crease of 38% over ’06 








POSTAL PROGRESS 


Farmers’ Parcel Post Development 














Many congressmen who have re« 
cently returned to Washington, inter- 
ested in parcel post on rural routes, 
bring the news that farmers have not 
had this matter clearly explained to 
them. Those who have any doubt 
regarding the proposition should read 
the editorial in American Agricul- 
turist of November 30, 1907. 
cel post on rural routes as advocated 
by Postmaster-Gen Meyer, whose 
proposition is indorsed by the best 
busin.\ss interests of the country, is 
entireiy different from a general par- 
cel post. Th reason is there is no 
rehandling and no hauling by the 
the railroads from one point to an- 
other. In fact, it is a special local 
propositinon to carry parcels origi- 
nating on a rural route, or at the dis- 
tributing postoffice. A special rate 
can be made on these packages which 
never could be applied to parcels un- 
der the general parcel post proposi- 
tion. 

Some people claim the parcel post 
will be detrimental to the country 
merchant and advantageous to the 
mail order house. Nothing could 
possibly be farther from the truth. 
As a mater of fact, a sane and ration- 
al parcel post under the direct super- 
vision of the government and confined 
entirely to the rural routes will be a 
decided advantage to the country 
merchant and retail dealer. It will 
make it posible to reach the constit- 
uents within the route in a very ad- 
vantagous manner. On the other 
hand, the mail order house or institu- 
tion outside of the rurai route wil 
have no opportunity of competition, 
unless they pay the regular rate of 
postage for such packages distributed 
outside the general route. 

Farmers never had a better oppor- 
tunity than at present of getting 
squarely behind the parcel post prop- 
osition. It is for their benefit and 
every man interested in it should 
write his congressman. Let him know 
definitely where you stand. Tell him 
that you and your neighbors expect 
him to stand by the parcel post re- 
forms, as advocated by the postmas- 
ter-general. 


a 
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The Milk Market 


At New York, market is oversup- 
plied. No change in price was made 
at the regular monthly meeting. A 
special meeting is expected shortly 
and the price of 4c p qt may be re- 
duced. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dec 
28 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 








TGR » od och000edievasdss eae 
Susquehanna ...........13,468 171 
eer 12,501 831 
Lackawann@ ..........:. 52,100 2,000 
N Y C (long haul) .....52,500 2,500 
N Y.C (Harlem) ....... 11,100 225 
Ontario ..... CPR pe 
Lehigh valley ..........; 25,200 850 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 4,225 140 
New Haven .......+.. .. 5,100 -— 
Other sources .......... 5,200 125 

Total: .ccvccccocvetesccaen Obit 








APPLE TREES 6 to 7 ft. 
4to5 ft. 7 cts. 31l2to4ft.5c 
PEACHES, 100.000" PE 
Stal ira APRICOTS. 


orders. Secure 
Free to everyb 


our Belle now. 


y. SHEERIN’S WHOL 


E NURSE 


M4 _ cents each, 5 to 6 ft. 10 cts, 
Boxing free. Also 500,000 
“ARS, PLUMB, CHEERY, 


scription beral discount fi a 
will tell ail about it. Send today. 
ES, Dansville, N. ¥. 








—- ECONOMY SILO — 


Gold Medal and highest award at the 
Jamestown Exposition 
Air tight all over, pan a) easilage absolutely 


doors are aeiiensiiin geaily 
hartited™ and have no clumey re rods. 
of strong = 


sufficient —~y 
r orm & 
Ror J Ops permanent 
Economy Biles are strongly built and 
wrulty gus put up 
se itiastra ranteed. Write today for 
Ufastraced catalog with ce 


F ictal Silo & Tank Co., 
Box 38 B Frederick, Md, 











A Wedding Present ——_mmay 


Pleasing, helpful and oft-repeat- 
ed, is a subscription to the maga- 
zine GooD HOUSEKEEPING. It 
will each month assist the newly- 
wedded home-maker. $1.00 a 
year. tet s=¢ t+: te: 

With this Journal both one year $1.75 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 

Springficid, Mass. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GBADES. WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 

‘ \ 

Spot | 1908 | j 3907 | 1908 | 1907 2908 | 1907 
Chivaye 99 7 59 42 49 34 
New ork /1 06 34 72 53 4 29 
Boston = 80 55 65 42 
Toledo . 1 o1 78 63 cs) 51 37 
St Louis 97 77 60 41 49 34 
Min’ pus 1.04 80 59 44 | 47 383 
Liverpo.. | 1.12 23 74 59 - _ 





At Chicago, the wheat market man- 
ifested a fair degree of steadiness. At 
times, firmness was the rule, but no 
unusual price changes occurred. For- 
eign advices were somewhat conflict- 
ing. Argentine cables were of a na- 
ture tending to affect prices here 
unfavorably. However, reports from 
Burope and British India inclined to 
offset the alleged more optimistic con- 
ditions in Argentina. 

The movement of wheat from heavy 
producing sections of the northwest is 
of fair volume. It is claimed that re- 
cently the tendency has been to accu- 
mulate liberal supplies at certain big 
elevators which have quick shipping 
facilities, this at the expense of small 
interior elevators. No generally unfa- 
vorable reports are at hand regarding 
the condition of the winter wheat crop 
in the southwestern states. At this 
point cash winter wheat sold around 
or a little under $1 p bu,, May deliv- 
ery quotable near $1.06@1.07. 

At times some congestion of corn 
supplies was reported. Receipts of this 
grain at big western markets are not 
running particularly satisfactory in 
quality. In fact, a large proportion 
of offerings consists of corn below 
the contract grade. This is bearing 
out American Agriculturist’s report of 
the indifferent quality of the new 
crop, as publ*--7d last week. No 2 
corn quotable near 58@59c p bu in 
elevators. May delivery sold a little 
above 58c. 





Trade in oats relatively quiet. This | 


showed less firmness 
than either corn or wheat, and at 
times prices ruled easy. Receipts en- 
larged somewhat, and reports from 
the interior indicated more liberal of- 
ferings. Standard oats in store com- 
manded 50c p bu, May oats 58@54c. 

Rye prices generally well main- 
tained, market not particularly active, 
yet supplies absorbed readily. No 2 
rye in store nominally T8@79c p bu, 
with fresh receipts quoted a _ trifle 
higher. 

Barley trade lacks snap, although 
the inquiry for choice malting grades 
is of good volume. Malting quotable 
at S80@95c p bu, feeding barley 65 


grain generally 


@ 70c. 

Grass seeds showed much steadi- 
ness. Contract grade clover seed 
sold at $1650 p 100 Ibs, hun- 


1.20@1.40, buck- 


garian and millets _ 
demand at 1.65 


wheat in moderate 
for choice. 

At New York, exporters not partic- 
ulariy aggressive buyers. Now that 
the holidays are over, however, it is 
expected the demand from 
will pick up somewhat. No 2 red 
winter wheat, export grades, quotable 
around $1.07@1.08 P. bu fo b. 
northern spring 
mixed corn 73c 
chops 27@28 p ton, 


in “elevators, corn 
yellow corn meal 


bbl, No 2 mixed oats 54c¢ p bu in ele- 
vators, white clipped oats 58@64c. 
Rye nominal at 90c, barley 1.10, malt 
1.20 @ 1.25. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, now that the new year 
is well unger way cattle feeders 
throughout the great west are hope- 
fut of some improvement in the mar- 
ket situation. However, conditions 


recently have not proved particularly | 


flattering. Receipts. running ample 
for consumptive requirements, and 
the big killers are not showing a dis- 
position to take on heavy supplies of 
cattle to carry in coolers for. any 
length of time. 

The comparatively high prices that 
milk and dairy products are com- 
manding would naturally tend to 


greatly stimulate the demand for 
milch cows and dairy breeding stock. 
However, a factor offsetting this to a 
great extent is the cost of grain and 
hay. The continued strength of the 
market for the latter is giving weight 
to the belief among many feeders that 
indications would not augur any pro- 
tracted depression in live stock. 

Good to fey native beeves .......ccc.s.00- +5me 6.3 
Common to fair native beeves............ .W@4@ 





Butcher cows, choice to extra ..... eoece ime 3.90 
Butcher cows, poor to good eves 2.55@ 3.10 
Butcher bulls ............. . 250@ 4.0 





Canners, cows and bulls 
150 Ibs. 


The unevenness in hog prices con- 
tinues. It has been extremely difficult 
for ccuntry shippers to follow the 
daily twists and turns of the market. 
Not for a long time has the situation 
proved more cloudy and unsettled 
than at present, and country buyers 
claim they have to operate on a large 
margin in order to protect themselves. 
After nearing the ic p lb mark, the 
market dropped to 4%c, and then 
showed further erratic tendencies 
touching 4%c. 

The sheep situation shows compar- 
atively little change. Some lambs that 
are now arriving are losing money 
when their original cost and prices for 
grain are taken into consideration. 
Wethers bring $4@4.60 p 100 ibs, ewes 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
uable in American turist. At a cost of R 
FIVE gents a wi advertise anything 














wish sell 

ou * 
1oTHE ADDR must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, each initial or a number 
counts as one word. gt Must accom each 
and “Savertionnen must have on, 


we cannot forward wplies «ent to this office. 
“COPY must be receiv Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion In issuc of the vertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SAL 
be accepted at the above rate oe © 
rted in our Beal 
NO BLACK-FACED ge Ey 
kind will be alioned u this head, us mak- 
& sma! vy as no one. 
E RATE for the “Farmers " ad- 
is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
ADDRESS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Yafavette Street. New York City 


any 








THE LATEST MARKETS 

















“RHODE ISLAND REDS,” stock for sale, prices 
reasonable. FRED EMMONS, King Ferry, N Y. 


COCKERELS. EGGS, CHICKS, 
brown, LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, state fair win- 
ners. HOMER PROUTY, Cumberland, 0. 


100 WHITE ROCK yearling hens, % cents each. 
WILL RUSSELL, Morristown, N J. 





white and 
Pa. 








ad 











li 
EGGS AND POULTRY i SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
MAMMOTH BRONZE, Tt TURKEYS, and Guern- NEW STRAWBERRY-—Beautiful. Reed what 
sey stock. Breeders J. R. HAY & SON, Auburn experiment stations say about it. 75 her — 
Corners, Pa. ies. Catalog free. KENRIDGE ee RUIT 
PARM, Cliffwood, J. 
CHOICE RANGE GROWN White Leghorn } ~ ie 
Circular fre. FRANK EDSON, Le POTATOES—Carman, Cobbler, Longfellow, Moun- 
Roy, N Y, tain, Ohio, . Thoroughbred, Wonder; %  varicties, 
CHARI. ES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 
BARRED ROCK and Leghorn cockerels. 
Toulouse geese, cheap. NELSON'S. Grove City, Pa. STRAWBERRY, raspberry, nice stock, cheap. 
| Peach, plum, pear. Catalog. LAMOREAU 
wanton pn mg _—_ Leghorn cockerels for sale; YURSERIES, Schoharie, N Y. 
I> C. HAWKINS, Bullville, N Y. 
8 © BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS for sale, MISCELLANEOUS 
cheap, JACOB KEFFER, Route 1, Axline, O. -_— 
HIDES—We pay hides and 


highest prices for 
shi 


skins. Freight a = —_ moments over 100 Iba. 


Write for tags and ces. PENNSYLVANIA 
HIDE & LE ATHER 00, Scranton, Pa. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 














BLACK LANGSHAN cocks: splendid birds #2. 
H. W. ALSTON, Aikin, Md. 
MAMMOTTI — turkeys. MISS L. L. 
KIRBY, Draper, 

LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN RULL CALVES—For 
the next days a special offering on bull 
calves bred in the largest producing —s KY 
the breed. Dams are in the Advanced R ry 
Prices low. Write at once. F. H. THOMSON & 
SON, Fairview Farm, Holland Patent, N Y. 





ARYSHIRES, OXFORDS and Cheshire swine, 
bull and heifer calves 8 weeks, ram and ve 
lambs, ewes with lamb, sows in farrow, pigs 
weeks, all eligible to registry, HOMER J. BROW N. 
Senet, Cortland Co, N Y. 


” REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages; mated. not 
ea; bi sows, service boars, beagles, Collie pupg; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAM. 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS, three Shropshire ewes and 
ram, sable and white Collie puppies, bred bitches, 
white Holland turkeys. Buff Orpington cockerels. 





Stock guaranteed, prices right. W. LOTHERS, 
Peru Lack, Pa. 

STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—If you are interested 
in registered yay send for ‘Star 


Farm News,’ new publication. Free, Write 
today. HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE a. zy — 
sexes; also White 7d aan, a, 
oy 


yearling 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS. 
SOME FINE Duroc-Jersey fall pigs, priced low 
buye' 


rs; S8 C Buff Leghorns, Rose Comb 
_.s-= Z% §E. SWONGER, Box K, 


Sta 
oC hil Be 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


MOTTLED ANCONAS and Indian Games a spe- 
cialty. Cock and two hens $; 3% other varieties; 
60-page book With colored plates, 10 cents. Other 
"2 fre. BERGEYS FARM, Box F, Tel- 
‘0 a. 


%3-EGG STRAIN, = Comb, White Leghorns 
exclusively. C2 ¥ I 50 each; no money in ad- 
vance; return ai se if not satisfied. Pul- 
lets, $1 each. ‘GRANT MM MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


mR. A for our a How 4,*. .- 
*oultry, an ‘or 
supply catalog free. ee AP 8, SB di Fery street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








os Graff 
CHESTER WHITE AND CHESHIRES. A 
choice lot of young boars, sows and pigs. Also 


Oxford and Delaine sheep. E. S. HILL, Freeville, 
N ¥. 





REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA-— —_— boars, 


MALE HELP WANTED 
GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant ged 


healthful work. We desire the services of @ 

men as general subscription agents for hae 
ican Agricwtaet in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Marylan Virginia and North and South Care- 
lina. We want men who can devote all of their 
time to the work. If you are looking for @ 
snap don't write us, but if you sre experien 
or think you possess some qualifications as a sales- 
man, solicitor or representative, and are eager 
make the most of a brilliant opportunity, A» want 
to hear from you. The right men can do better 
representing American Agriculturist than they can 
do in any other way. you are such a man, 
write us in full, stating x ae. refe 
ences, etc, and we will see n do for 
you. Address at once. AGENCY ‘DEPARTMENT. 
Guerices Y 439 Lafayette street, New 
or . 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the Labor Information (Mffice for 
Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 1198 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 











WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. Po 
sitions secured. Catalog free. EASTERN TELE 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 

WANTED—Position by a practical farmer as 
manager of farm or gentleman’s country place. 
teferences. BOX 47, Cross River, N Y. 

AGENTS WANTED 

FARMER AGENTS" “WANTED—Quickest seller 
ever sold to farmers. W. P. Aitkin, King Ferry, 
N Y. sold ten in five hours: Chris Mahrt, Platte, 


South Dakota, sold 15 in two days: Cass KE. Hast 
ings, Berthoud, Colorado, sold 4 in two days; 
Ee. N. A . Whitney Crossings, N Y, sold eight 
in seven hours; A. & Imrie, Andover, South Da 
kota, sold seven in four hours: A. . Perrin, 
Callao, Mo, sold seven in half ay. Hundreds other 
successful agents. Why not you? Big commission 
Write today before someone else secures agency 
for your locality. Write now. FARM RECORD 
CO, Nevion, Ia 








bred for spring farrow. Price 


Thirty years’ experjence. L. C. NIXON, “Lebanon, 
0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





HOLSTEIN aoe a A for service; fine in- 
dividuals, richly cows, heifers and 
calves. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 
suposenEs EWES bred; ram lambs and ‘Ches- 
ter White shotes; service boars; fine stock a spe- 
cialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 




















abroad 


| Barred and 
23@ 1.24, No 2 | DURIGG & SON, 





MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEBSE, Pekin ducks, 
Barred and White Rock coc is and Pearl guin- 
- Best strains. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, 





10 WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS: also Bronze 
turkeys, Wyandotte and Leghorn cockerels. Cata- 
log for stamp. FAIRVIEW FARM, Shrewsbury, 

a. 


me iy! FEMALES, all ages. large produc- 
: choice bull calves, richly bred; Bronze « tur- 
ton G. F. DECKER, South Montrose, Pa. 








MERINO, SUFFOLK and Tunis sheep; also Sil- 
ver-Spangied and Black Hamburg fowls. ALBERT 
HOLLIDAY, Mineral Springs, N Y. 

m4 —- POLAND-CHINAS. Best of 


boars. Fall and winter pigs. 





ORPINGTON WYANDOTTE Teghorns, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, antams, Imported Collie dogs. 
CLYDE BURNESON, West Bridgewater, Pa. 


POULTRY—Buff Oxulegten. wD es Wyandotte, 
Buff Rocks, Leghorns. 8. 
pon Mh Mills, Ohio. 


POULTRYMEN—Send for our new %-page illus- 
trated poultry catalog. absolutely free. EAST DON- 








1.50@1.65 p bag, hominy 3.60@3.70 p| BGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Ps. 














Py 9 COMBED, RHODE ISLAND . REDS. 
as the world pogeces, ¢* each, Stamp. 

BARRED ROCKS—Breeding stock now 

Bred for size and javingy none better. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE, Buff, White Holland, 

a Pekin ducks. WILLIS WIL- 

SON, Chan . 

Mammo’ 

SHISLER, Oakwood, 0. 

BROEER TURKEYS, vigorous specimens; 


$ good 
ard WOLF, Seneca Falls, 
ready. 
rt 
BURKE, Seneca Falls, 

GOLD_AND SILVER LACED Wyandottes wh 
th Pekin omen, lst 8. G. 
louse, Wrandottes: approval; catalog. Me. 

co) Ind. 








BRONES FURERT, fom C® tom el SP 
hens. Winners the world over. Stamp. GEO WOLF, 
Seneca Falls, N Y. 
BOYOR” Git: 





ton Park. N ¥. 








SINGLE COMB Rpows UP Lecgoey 
Island fend “Red ca chickens. eter Fae 


XN D. SNYDER. Laceyville, Pa. 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, -New York Oity 


FERTILE FLORIDA—First vegetables in mar- 
ket. Best prices. From $100 to $1000 per acre 
realized. Oranges, pineapples, tropical frame. Win 
ter homes, fine climate, no malari: schools 
churches. For information ny ard “FLORIDA 
BAST COAST LAND DEPARTMENT, St Augus 
tine, Fla, or NORTE IWESTERN AGENCY, 130 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 








LARGE FoResarnw tom boar won nine 











firsts 1907. Boar six months, sows bred, pigs. CHAS 
8. SNOOK, Utica Mills, Md. 

PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and Chester 
White pigs and roofing Fa cheap. W. M. BEN- 
NINGER, Benningers, 
sacnousEsaE> BERKSHIRE service boars 

sows; réisonable.e WM MULLIGAN, 

Rocklet, N Y¥. 

MONEY IN HORSES. jally Percheron and 
Preach Coach stallions. ELWOO OOD AKIN, Auburn, 


_ NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt 
ing camps and country real estate of every de 
scription. Circular free upon receipt of address. 
Dept 4%, I PF. LELAND, U3 Devonshire street 
Boston, Mass. 


FARM—73 acres at station. 
3 barns, 5 poultry houses, 16590 dollars. 
90 acres 300,000 feet standing timber, five-room 
a $1500. LAFAYETTE MANN, Amelia C H, 





Four-room house, 





FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
Maryland, climate mild and healthful, soil pro- 
ductive, good w water, _ got oysters, Write ©. 8 
DAY, Pocomoke City, 





IMPROVED LARGE English Yorkshires, best im- 
portation. A. A. BRADLEY. Frewsburg, N Y. 


PRR nag a pres of individual merit and 
ice breeding. B. G. BENNETT, Rochester N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
odBEAgr5, 31 MACHINE, | INE. WOR 


elie ota aeae ae hehe 











GASOLINE ENGINES, all 4A few second- 
hand engines. aa sawing eS PALMER 
BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND OTHER STOCK. 








ST ARD, power and watch log. F. 





BERNA 
WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 








EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND—40 farm 





at owners’ prices, Write for list. LANDOWNERS 

CLUB, Rev M. Jocelyn, Sec, Eden, Md. 
FARM—Mild, healthy climate; kets. 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. ~~ 





FARMS—GRANT PARISH,’ Washington, D ( 








Could Have Sold Twice as 
Many Puppies. 


American Agriculturist, New Yor 
city. Gentlemen: I advertised on» 
week and received over 20 letters. Th> 

K N ‘Bssepo “7 q40AK 
results were most gratifying as I sold 
all my St Bernard puppies and could 
have sold as many more.—T[ Eugene 
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1350 Ibs. of milk per hour. 


As nearly perfect as the DE LAVAL machines have been 
before, they are now still further improved in 
every detail of construction and efficiency, and every feature 
reflects the pust two years of experiment and test by the De 
Laval engineers and experts throughout the world. 

The principal changes are in greater simplicity 
struction, ease of cleaning and replacement of parts; less cost 
of repairs when necessary; easier han: 
plete separation under hard conditions; greater capacity, and 
a material reduction of prices in proportion to 

The DE LAVAL was the original Cream Separator and 
for thirty years it has led in making every new separator in- 


vention and improvement. 
tered and retained and many new 


rendering DE LAVAL superiority over 
even greater in every way than ever before. 


A new 1908 DE LAVAL catalogue 
particulars are to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
H General Offices: 

74 CorTLannT Street, '* * Winnipes 
NEW YORK, 





& Sts. 
CHICAGO 
$209 & 1215 Fusent Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ornumm & Sacramento STs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW 1908 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


January 1, 1908, marks another great move. forward in 
the development of the Cream Separator—the 
of a complete new line of DE LAVAL Farm and Dairy Sizes 
of machines, ranging in separating 


Every good feature is now bet- 
and novel ones added, 
imitating machines 

and any desired 





LAVAL 


introduction 


capacity from 135 lbs. to 


practically 


of con- 


operation; more com- 


capacity. 


878-177 Wutiam Street 
MONTREAL 
14 & 16 Princess Staser 


107 Finest Streer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 





LATEST MARKETS 


3.75@4.40, fat lambs 6@6.50, feeding 
lambs 4.50@5.25, fat yearlings 4.50@ 
| 5, bucks and stags 4@5. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


stated quotations 











in all in- 
to prices at 


Unless otherwise 
stances are whoiesale. They refer 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock, From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to. retailers or con- 
Sumers, an advance is usually secured, 


Beans 
} At New York, receipts of marrows 
| light, with fair sales at $2.30@2.35 p 
| bu, pea beans steady at 2.30, white 
kidneys 2.65@2.70, red kidneys 2.15, 


4} yellow eyes 2.15 @2.20. 





























eubscriptions to our journal. 

he prices quoted do not apply to subscribers in foreign countries or Canada. 
the regular retail price of each paper; in the second column are net prices for BOTH when subscribed for 
If move than one publication is desired in addition to our own, deduct ia 
egenane $1.00 (our subscription price) from the combined price which will give the additional cost of 
he other, 


ja connection with our journal. 


direct to the publishers of such paper. 
Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1908. 
upon the advertised terms, 


the following basis: 










































No premiums with other papers are included in any of the clubbing rates unless so stated. 


these prices are subject t6 changes made by other publishers. 
scription to our journa! should accompany each clubbing order. T D f 
above list, write and obtain our low prices. For samples of any of these publications, write direct 
to the publishers. After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been received, send complaints, eéte., 
The above prices inclnde a copy of American Agriculturist 
some other book is desired, it may be obtained 


If, howevec.. 
the additional sum, if any, 


FREE SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


being added to the prices above. 


Springfield, Mass. Chicago, 





Our Special Clubbing Offers for 1908 


We have arranged to furnish the following list of leading publications to our readers in connection with 
Don't fail to get al! your year’s reading through us. We can save you money. 


In the first column is given 


$1.00 American Boy  ....cccccccccscccevees na 
1.00 American Magazine ..........cecccseees M 
A Few rt nor Cooking zee Magazine......M Our Journal 
1, ildren’s Magazine .,......c.scees ooo M 
Special 1.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine .,........ cocceee Ml One Year, with 
1.00 Harper’s Bazar .....sccccscccesees -M }$ ° 
2 1.00 Home Magazine ... -M i—$1.65 
Magazine 100 vittic roiks (sass) M 2-$2:30 
1.00 Pictorial Review .. M - 
Offers 1,00 Success Magazine . ° M 3—$2.95 
1.00 Woman’s Home Companion M J 4—$3.75 
1.50 World Today ..M ' 
Peteil price Both one year Retail price Both one year 
-80 Ainslee’s Magazine, New York...... M 2.8 4.00 Harper's Weekly, N. Y. City ........ w 450 
50 American, Nashville, Tenn ......0000 WwW 130 1.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft, Atkinson, Wis.W 1.70 
50 American Poultry Advocate, pearmnnnes -_ 1.00 Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Columbus, O...M 1.80 
1.60 American’ Sheep Breeder, Chicago....M 189 | 1° Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill.....+.+-.-++2. Ww 15 
50 American’, Swineherd, Chicago 1.30 1.00 Journal, Atlanta, Ga 1,55 
‘50 Apple Specialist, Quincy, Ill ........M 1.10 ‘25 Journal, Kansas City, Mo 1,20 
1,00 Argosy, New York City................ M. 1% -50 Kimball's Dairy Farmer, Waterloo 1.20 
1.00 Blade, Toledo Ti ee Coa aerate 1.30 -30 Ladies’ World, New York City.... 1.35 
“50 Blooded Stock, Oxford, Pa ... M 130 2.50 Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia 2.50 
2.09 Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill ........ Ww 200 | 10 arr a a me ag ~ A “ 1.95 
} ine, Ni ity ....M 4 . ationa ome Journal, St. Louis, Mo.) 1.15 
= vee on hay yore a ow Bsns oJ oe 50 News, Vn attanooga, Tenn ‘WwW 130 
: titution, Tri-weekly, Atianta, Ga. 1.80 3.00 Outing Magazine, Port Deposit, N. Y¥.M 3.00 
io atta Louisville, _" aw 1.50 3.00 Outlook, New York City ............. Ww 3.90 
4.00 Drover’s Journal, Chicago, Il .. 4.05 a Eeeuee } neneine, ie Pests. M 2.00 
1.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, 0 ............0+ 1.55 50 Poultry Success, Springfield, cee M 135 
1.50 Etude, for Music Lovers, Philadelphia.M 2.00 .50 Republic, St. Louis, Mo...........+.++ S-W 1.40 
50 Farm Poultry, B m, Mass ..... .S-M 1,30 3.09 Review of Reviews. New York City..M 3.0 
50 Farm & Home, ngfield, Mass 1.10 3.00 St.. Nicholas, New York GQity ......... M 3.6 
1,00 Farmer’s Tribune, Minneapolis ........W 1.4 3.00 Scientific American, N. Y. City ....W 3.55 
1,00 Fruit-Grower, St. Joseph, Mo.......... M 155 3. Serap Rook. New York oy a casiedian . Sy 
50 Gazette, Cincinnati, O .............+.- W 1.40 | 3.00 Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. City......3 7 
1,00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O.S-M_ 1.70 % Star, Kansas City, MO ...ccssesssessss 1.3 
1.00 Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo..... S-W 155 50 Star, St. Louis. Mo .......+++ss+ seeese S-W 13 
1.00 Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass.M 1.75 1.00 Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va.....+.. WwW 130 
.30 Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester. N ¥.M_ 1.30 1.09 World, Tri-weekly, N. Y. City......-. 1.70 
4.00 Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. City ...... M 44.50 | 1.75 Youth’s Companion. Boston .......... WwW 2% 
W—Weekly M—Monthly S-M—Semi-Monthly S-W—Semi- Weekly 


All 


It is necessary that at least one sub- 
If you desires any paper not in the 


We will give you subscriptions to any of the above publications on 
For each new yearly subscription to our publication at $1.00, which you send 
us, we will allow you 50 cents toward the retail price of any of the above publications, but if you 
accept this offer you cannot of course have credit for the subscriptions in any other way. 


Address" ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, HW. ¥., 





At New ,York, small cabbages have 
ruled weak, but Danish seed is in 
moderate supply and steady. Domes- 

tic $6@7 p ton, Danish seed 10@12, 
| red cabbage 1.25@1.50 p bbl. 

At Pittsburg, choice domestic $6@7 
p ton, Danish seed 9@10, common 
barrels 1.15@1.25. At Buffalo, mar- 
| ket steady, choice cabbage 3@3.50 p 
100 heads, fair 2@2.50. At Philadel- 
phia, choice Danish 7@8 p ton, do- 
mestic 5@6. Supplies liberal and 
market dull. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, receipts of calves 
lighter and trade slow, owing to holi- 
|day preference for poultry. Choice 
| country dressed calves 11% @12c p Ib, 
|}ecommon 7@9ec, pork 7% @8c, roastin 
| pigs 10@18c, hothouse lambs 
110 ew 


Cabbage 
} 


Dried Fruits 

At New York, dullness still con- 
|tinues throughout the market and 
| business has been very light. Local 
demand at a standstill. Evap apples 
10@l11c p Ib, sun-dried 7c, chopped $2 
.@2.12 p Ibs, evap raspberries 24 
| @35e p Ib. 

Eggs 


At New York, receipts have con- 
| tinued liberal with a larger propor- 
|tion of fresh stock. Strictly fresh 
| locals 25@26c p doz, refrigerator 18@ 
19¢e, limed 16@18c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries in heavy 
supply and prices lower. Choice Cape 
Cod $4@7.50 p bbl, Kieffer pears 2.50 
@3.25, Concord grapes 10@12c p 4-lb 
bskt, Niagaras 12@15c, strawberrie 
50@75c p at. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, little change in the 
market from a week ago. Receipts 
| somewhat lighter, but demand well 
sustained. Prime timothy hay $20@ 
21.50 p ton, clover 16@18, long rye 
straw 14@14.50, oat 10@12. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, trade is very dull, 
with little activity in any line. West- 
ern bran $25@25.50 p ton, middlings 
26, red dog 30 p ton in 140-lb sks. 

Onions 

At New York, receipts somewhat 
lighter and moderate offerings have 
met with fair demand and prieeS are 
steady. White pickled $2.50@3.50 p 
bbl, Ct yellows 2@2.50, whites 2.50@ 
8, stete and western whites 2@3, Or- 
ange Co yellows 1.50@2, shallots 1@2 
p bbl. 





Poultry 

At New York, quotations showed 
little change except a light depression 
following the holidays. Turkeys in 
very:liberal supply, but mostly well 
used up. Ducks plenty and in good 
demand. Live chickens 9% @i0c p Ib, 
fowls 10c, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 11@ 





| 12c, geese llc, dressed_turkeys 18@ 
20c, broiler chicks 18@20c, roasting 


chickens 16@18c. Western dry picked 
fowls 11@12c p 1b, capons 18@20c, 
ducks 11@12c, geese 10@I1Ic. 
Vegetables 

Af New York, beets $1.50@1.75 p 
bbl, carrots 2.50@3, state celery 45@ 
50c p doz, hothouse 75c@$1.05 p doz, 
cauliflower $2@4.50 p bbl, eggplant $1 
p bx, lettuce 75¢@$1.50 p bskt, mint 
$1@1.25 p bx, peppers 75c@$1.75 p 
carrier, squash $1.25@1.75 p bbl, tur- 
nips $1@1.15. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 75c p bu, cabbage $1.25 p bbl. 
Choice apples 3@4 p bbl. Corn 72c p 
bu, oats 57c, timothy hay 16@17 p ton, 
clover 15@16, middlings 27, bran 25@ 
296. Cmy print butter 32@33c p 1b, 
tubs Sic, dairy 21@22c, fc cheese 15 
@i6c. Fresh eggs 34c p doz, 











THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicage 
08... 2914 29% 29 
U7... 33 31% 81 
"0G... 27 26 24%) 


At New York, butter shows firm ten- 
dencies and receipts are promptly 


taken up. Much interest in extra 
grades. Extra cmy 29@30c p_ ib, 
choice 27@28c, western 19@20c, 


process 22@23c, rolls 17@19c. 

At Chicago, the market is firm at 
recent advances and there is a fair 
trade in ali descriptions. No stock ac- 
cumulated to speak of. Extra fresh 
emys 29c p Ib, ordinary cmys 24@26c, 
ladles in light supply at 19c, 

At Boston, market holds firm, west- 
ern cmy 28@29c p lb, eastern 27@28c, 
dairy 26c. 

The Cheese Markets 

Cheese prices in ‘07 according to 
a@ recent govt bulletin sent out by 
the dept of agri, ranged higher than 
in any recent year. The low point 
for full cream cheese at N'Y was 
11%c and the high point 16%4c. In 
706 the range was 94%4@14%c. The 
Dec price in ’05 was 12@l4c, and in 
04 11% @12c. 

At New York, market continues very 
satisfactory and stocks are moderate. 
Holders are firm and confident of bet- 
ter prices. Fulls creams 151446@15%c 
p Ib, part skims 9@l1lc, full skims 11 
@12c, 

At Chicago, trade is fair in Ameri- 
can makes and market steady. Deal- 
ers well satisfied. Choice western 
twins 12%c p lb, daisies 13@13\%e. 

At Boston, demands moderate, but 
prices firm. N-Y twins 15@16c, Vt 
14@15c. 





Hop Market Rather Listless 


The hop market since last reported 
in these columns has developed noth- 
ing out of the normal. At N Y, busi- 
ness was quiet and there seemed to 
be no large demand. In Ore, the 
matter of hop pool and formation of 
Pacific coast hop growers’ assn con- 
tinues to be discussed. One plan re- 
cently launched would provide for an 
organization of all the growers of the 
coast which would handle the entire 
crop of that section; details to be in 
the hands cf the assn, financed by it, 
export the surplus each year, collect 
market and crop news, and buy sup- 
plies in wholesale lots. It is stated 
that the enthusiastic ones declare a 
minimum price for their hops would 
be 20c a Ib under such conditiéns. 

Much _§ skepticism is noted on 
the part of growers, inasmuch as 
previous efforts for the formation 
of a satisfactory union have re- 
sulted disastrously. While the big 
majority of growers feel that farmers 
should unite in the way of buying in 
wholesale lots, as well as co-operating 
in various ways, it is a question 
whether there is any considerable 
number of hop growers who actually 
believe it would be advisable to name 
a minimum price at which hops 
should be sold, especially if that min- 
imum is to be as high as 20c p Ib. 

Hop movement at New York for the 
week ending Dec 27 was receipts 4144, 
exports ,2230, imports 538. At Coopers- 
town, Bome activity was noted in the 
market, some 200 to 300 bales chang- 
ing hands the past week. Prices ranged 
from 12 to 1c. At Cobleskill, market 
generally quiet, although T. E. Dornett 
bought liberally. Last week he took 
in close to 400 bales at 10@15c. 


LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 


[In cents per lb with comparison] 
1907 1906 1905 

N Y state, ch..16@17 23@24 20@21 
med to primel3@15 21@22 17@19 
Pac coast, ch...11@12 18@19 14@15 
med to prime. 8@10 16@17 12@13 
Olds ........... 5@ 9 10@13 8@10 
German .......28@36 36@42 30@40 





Steel Posts = The reference in 
American Agriculturist of December 
21 to steel posts and woven wire fence 
by C. A. Torrey of Ontario county, N 
Y, calls out an inquiry as to the kind 
and character of the posts used. Will 
Mr Torrey please send reply direct 
to editor? ‘ 
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Arabella’s Great Day 


By Marion Dickinson 
{This is a sequel to Arabella Pre- 
pares to Entertain, printed in the issue 
of last week and is the fourth in Miss 
Dickinson’s series of Arabella stories. 


The Editor.] 

HEN, on Tuesday, Arabella, 
W Tim and Bucephalus were 

ready to seek the Bowens, I 
stood on the horseblock with tears of 
mirth in my eyes. A huge basket, 
covered with cloth and filled with 
crispy loaves, was wedged between 
Arabella and her driver, leaving scant 
room for their feet. Another basket 
on Arabelia’s lap held jars of mayon- 
naise and bottles of olives and Span- 
ish sweet peppers; while the top of 
the buggy was pushed back to form 
a@ convenient receptacle for another 
basket overflowing with lettuce. 

“The distinguished Miss Lioyd, 
about to interview her caterer, would 
look as if she were returning the 
week's wash were it not for the mar- 
ket garden behind,” I jeered. “Sup- 
pose—.”’ 

But I did not need to suppose, for it 
happened: There came the jingle of 
harness, the rythmic beat of thor- 
oughbred hoofs and, in all its state 
and grandeur, Mrs Vanderlyn’s vic- 
toria bore down upon us. I gasped 
in dismay, but Arabella’s bow and 
smile were &s gracious and well- 
poised as they would be on the mor- 
row. As Bucephalus moved reluctant- 
ly away, Arabella’s eye turned back 
with a wicked twinkle. Arabella was 
actually enjoying the contrast! 

As Arabella would be gone some 
time, I re-entered the house, for this 
was my opportunity to plan my own 
work, to assemble the vases, to deter- 
mine the color scheme. As I passed 
from room to room, I thought how 
subtly Arabella had impressed her 
personality upon the house without 
radical alteration of its former state 
Old friends of Dr Lloyd and his wife 
would feel at home, tomorrow; new 
friends would mark, amid the treas- 
ures of an older generation, the mod- 
ern, more enlightened touch. 

“Not too many flowers. Remember, 
this is not a horticultural show,” Ara- 
belia had said. Still, with its fawn- 
colored walls and lack of definite 
color scheme, the parlor would bear 
more decoration than the other 
rooms. I decided to bank the mantel 
with pink asters, leaving the old- 
fashioned candelabra, with their glass 
prisms and pale pink candles, to rise 
from their midst. If the early dusk 
would give excuse for candle light, so 
much the better! 

The library, with dull, green walls, 
low book shelves and mossy rug, was 
my delight. Much decoration would 
mar its restful stmplicity. Just one 
sheaf of crimson asters, set high like 
a torch beneath the “Surrender of 
Breda’’—that was enough. 

The dining room was also green, 
but of another shade. Mrs Moriarty 
showed me the beautiful damask 
cloth, with center guiltless of design, 
that would cover the table on the 
morrow. For this room, Arabella re- 
served the lilies, to be clustered in a 
shallow, glass bow! flanked with sil- 
ver candelabra (Arabella’s and our 
own) with unshaded, pale green can- 
dles. There would be enough lilies 
for the mahogany sideboard, too, with 
single candles te carry on the glim- 
mer of lights. I hutried into the 
arden, in a remote corner of which 

ourished a bed of maidenhair fern. 
Yes, there were enough fair fronds to 
give the lilies the fairylike setting 
that their own leaves denied them. 

There remained but the chambers— 
lavender asters for the west room, 
white in the north room, whose walls 
were yellow, but, for Arabella’s own, 
no asters but a bowl of migonette, to 
echo the sweetness that ascended 
from the garden below. 

TI lingered a moment, looking at the 
dainty simplicity of these chambers, 
while the sweet September wind 
swayed the ruffled curtains and idled 
through as if in search of Arabella. 
Then I heard Tim’s strident “whoa” 
and hurried down to find the prospec- 
tive hostess in radiant humor. 

“Taste of that!” she cried, pressing 
upon my acceptance a heart-shaped, 
delectable morsel that proved to be a 
pepper sandwich. “The lettuce tri- 
angles, and the olive rounds are just 
as delicious.” 

“They are not made already!” I 





cried, aghast. “They will be stale.” 

“Of course not, goosey. Besides, 
seven hundred sandwiches are not 
made in a minute. Not one will be 
stale for I have showed Jean how to 
wrap them in damp cloth. Oh, the 
sandwiches will be a great success.” 

“I really believe you think more of 
that than anything else,” I re- 
proached. 

“Perhaps,” admitted Arabella. 

But everything .was-a success. To 
begin with, the day was one of Sep- 
tember’s fairest, than which few can 
be more fair. By eleven o'clock, the 
decorations were finished, and, when 
I returned at one, Arabella, dressed 
in white muslin of deceptive simplic- 
ity, with no ornament other than a 
strand of Roman pearls, was waiting 
to greet me with an air of untroubled 
leisure as I panted up the steps. 

“Are the sandwiches here?” I 
gasped. I could not yet feel sure that 
calamity would not overwhelm Ara- 
bella at the last. 

“Don’t distress yourself, Honey. 
The lettuce and olives have arrived 
and Tim has-gone back for Jean and 
the peppers, which she refused to in- 
trust to a mere boy, so charmed ‘s 
she with the little hearts. The new 
green gown is a triumph, Edith. Now 
come and see the dining room.” 

Perhaps I should have said before, 
that while the parlor lay south of the 
hall and the library north, the din- 
ing room crossed the end, extending 
the width of the house. On the north, 
French. windows gave upon the or- 
chard, where ruddy apples filled the 
air with spice. On the south, the 


windows opened upon a wide piazza,. 


beyond which the garden glowed in 
the golden light. 

Arabella pinched my arm. “Don't 
you think by four o’clock we can 
light the candles here?” she asked, 
“seeing there is no direct sunlight?” 

“By all means,” I declared, stoutly, 
“even if there was. I'll light them 
myself.” 

‘The table stood complete with the 
quaint silver kettle that belonged to 
Great-grandmother Lloyd, for the 
serving of the chocolate, while the 
more modern silver was destined for 
the tea. Small crystal dishes held 
sliced lemon, cloves and candied cher- 
ries for those who preferred their tea 
with frills. The tea-caddy (which 
had belonged to Grandmother Den- 
ham) held little cheesecloth bags 
containing tea—Arabella’s especial 
tea, the gift of a cousin in the China 
trade. These bags simplified. the 
service wonderfully. The chocolate, 
having been cooked with a little sugar 
and enough milk to make it of the 
consistency of thin molasses when 
done, was already waiting in a fat, 
silver jug—also  Great-grandmother 
Lloyd’s. When the kettle should sing, 
a portion of chocolate poured into 
eggshell cups, diluted with boiling 
water, and crowned with whipped 
cream, made a beverage fit for the 
Gods. My mother, Mrs Merriweather 
and Mrs Rowe, Arabelia’s pastor's 
wife, had already been instructed in 
the exact proportion to secure per- 
fection. Exquisite old-fashioned 
china piates waited for the sand- 
wiches, while small silver dishes, of 
quaint shape, held the salted almonds. 
Only sandwiches, chocolate and tea— 
yet, at last, I felt convinced that no 
one would feel a lack. 

T peeped out at the garden, in.pass- 
ing, and found that, since the morn- 
ing, Arabella had installed on the 
shady piazza a couch with gay. pil- 
lows, several comfortable chairs, and 
a table surmounted by a gold-banded 
punch bowl wreathed with vine 
leaves. D 

“T forgot your cold drink. What is 
it?” I asked, curiously, as I gazed at 
the ruddy beverage. “Claret?” I was 
a bit surprised, for Arabella is ex- 
tremely conscientious in such matters. 

Arabella laughed. “Sugar syrup, 
lemons, cold tea, grape juice, Apol- 
linaris; ice;” she ticked the ingre- 
dients off upon her fingers. “Oh, 
can’t tell just how much of each, only 
I was a bit cautious with the-tea. I 
simply added and stirred and tasted 
until it seemed right. Try it for your- 
self. It is a bit strong until the ice 
melts.” 

“Nectar?” I vowed, when I had 
sipped; but. Arabella’s attentior was 
diverted. “TI believe the Queen of 
Hearts is arriving with the pepper 
sandwiches,” she cried, and disap- 


peared. A little later, I heard the tap 
of crutches and Arabella reappeared 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


with Jean Bowen, shy and flushed 
with excitement. 


“Jean will serve for me here,” Ara- 


bella said with a steady look that 
checked my surprise. “Edith, ‘will 
you show her how full to fill the 
giasses? And please keep the re- 


plenishing of the bowl in mind. I 
must go, for the girls will soon be 
here.” 

Jean Bowen looked gratefully after 
her. “I have never been quite count- 
ed _in to the good times before,”’ she 
said, simply. “I may not do it just 
right, but Miss Lloyd thinks I can and 
I'd do anything to help out.” 

Her eyes filled with happy tears, 
and I felt a lump in my throat. Ac- 
tually, the child did not realize the 
honor put upon her, but others would. 

Just then, Mother and Arabella’s 
nearest neighbor rustled in and took 
their places at the table. Mrs Moriar- 
ty, with beaming face and immacu- 
late apron, brought in the sandwiches 
and hot water; the alcohol lamps were 
lighted; a bevy of laughing girls in 
summer attire fluttered about the 
table. Seeing Jean's wistful eyes, I 
looked more closely at the girls, cu- 
rious to learn whom Arabella had 
chosen. Ah, wise cousin! For they 
were the sweetest and the best of our 
social circle—young girls who still 
were moved by kindly impulse, to 
which they added a growing tact. Only 
of Vivian Arnold hadI any doubt. It 
is needless -to say it was not she 
whom I beckoned to the piazza and 
presented to the wistful Jean—the 
opening wedge to general friendliness. 

Then I went to look for Arabella, 
finding her, not in the library or par- 
lor awaiting her guests in solitary 
state, but actually on the threshold of 
the open door, gazing eagerly down 
the street. 

“Here come Miss Polly and Serena 
Hawes,” I exclaimed. “Do go to your 
place. Who is to take the cards? You 
haven't forgotten that!" I cried, in 
trepidation. 

Arabella looked at me with the in- 
nocent sweetness that I know always 
concealed a mule-like obstinacy. “I 
am in my place,” she announced. 
“Shall I not greet my friends at my 
door? The salver is on the hall table 
for those who feel its necessity, but, 
for those who never owned card, 
shall I thrust mortification in their 
faces? And they need no cards, these 
old, old friends who loved my father 
and mother before I was born. 

Just then, the stairway clock 
chimed three and the first guests were 
at the gate. Oh, wise Arabella! For 
an hour, these simple, homely friends 
— antutored in such observances—the 
friends wko would remove their bon- 
nets and spend the entire afternoon, 
would find the cordiality and sweet- 
ness of their hostess’s welcome undis- 
turbed by alien element. And, when 
the carriages would later arrive, to 
discover an array of farm wagons and 
battered carryalls before them, their 
occupants would find, beneath th: 
Lioyd rooftree, a happy, laughing, 
contented company, whose enjoyment 
would be augmented by their exotic 
presence Perchance the gain might 
be reciprocal. 

At intervals, I caught sight of Ara- 
bella—ever simply cordial and sincere 
in her welcome of rich and poor, 
lending .an equal attention to Mrs 
Jones’ lumbago, or Isabel Stuart's dis- 
criminating comments upon a recent 
water-color exhibition. Once, I found 
her on the horseblock, tenderly assist- 
ing Grandma Jacobs to dismount, 
while Tim restrained Bucephalus. 

From this unconventional spectacle, 
I worked my way to the dining room 
to find Mrs Merriweather’s overflow- 
ing geniality had actually melted Mrs 
Vanderlyn’s icy barriers, for they 
were smiling at each other across the 
lilies. In the corner of the piazza, 
Vivian Arnold lingered by the punch 
bowl; and there was not a trace of 
condescension in the eyes she bent 
upon Jean Bowen’s upturned, happy 
face. Old ladies moved among Ara- 
bella’s garden beds; young voices 
sounded from the orchard. The shad- 
ows were lengthening, the sky began 
to mellow to its glorification; behind 
me, the lights burned brighter above 
the lilies. The spirit of happiness was 
abroad. And still Arabella lingered 
on the threshold with welcome in her 
eyes. 





Many a good man lives and dies in 
the -bachelor class because no widow 
pities him enough to show him the 
error of his ways. 
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A Good Resolution Party 


BY LILLIE MARTIN 





for your New Year’s party (v 
be held early in the year is that 
of the good resolution affair. Ou.- 
side of the social nature of the affair 
and the fun of this new plan, it has 
the additional recommendation of be- 
ing the simplest affair in the wor. 
to prepare for. No preparation on 
the part of guest or hos.ess is neede:. 
The guests, on enter.ng the paricr 
at the appointed time, are given pen- 
cils and’ paper. When all have ap- 
peared ask the company to each write 
a little jingle im rhyme introducin,; 
good resolutions for the New Year 
Explain that rhyming of the simples: 
form will do, and that the poem may 
consist of any number of lines that 
the resolver prefers. When the las: 
one has finished work and = said 
“Ready,” collect the papers and num- 
ber them. Read each resolution aloud, 
and let the company guess by whom 
the resolution was taken. Guesses 
are not made verbally, but are written 
down, numbered according to the 
number of the verse. 

Collect these papers and award to 
the best guesser the first prize. I: 
crder to do this each resolver is calleJ 
upon to acknowledge his own effusion. 
A framed copy of Jonathan Edwards’ 
“Resolutions” makes an appropriate 
prize. 

Now arrange for a lively balloting 
to decide which of the verses was best 
in point of humor, meter and since-- 
ity. Every person present votes for 
some particular verse. The prize in 
this case may be a diary for the new 
year. In order to show the unpreten- 
tious nature of the rhymes, a hand- 
ful of these, selected at random from 
the work of a most successful resolu- 
tion party, is added here: 

“The midnight oil no more I'll burn, 
The light of day shall serve my turn.” 


A MONG the many felicitous ideas 


“Carelessness in gloves and shoes, 
Sudden fits of dumps and blues, 
High heels and demi-train, 

None of these I'll have again.” 


“Novels, novels, nothing learned 
All my novels I have burned. 
Empty book and empty mind, 
But can I read the other kind?” 


“The tinse] stage, the play at night 

I frankly own is my delight; 

The play soon goes, my money's 

spent, 

I do not save a single cent. 

So, friends, I vow, and sign it here, 
That I will better do this year.” 
At such a party, stars measuring 

six inches from point to point had 

been cut from pasteboard, covered 

with gilt paper, and were suspended 

from the chandelier by red ribbons 

The hostess announced that an astrol- 

oger, having gained knowledge of the 


advent of the guests, had forecast 
the'r fortunes. Each was invited to 
pu'! down one of the stars and learn 
his or her fate. Wise little couplets 


were written upon them prophesying 
a happy future for the New Year. 

Supper was not served until just be- 
fore 12 o'clock. The centerpiece was 
a large, round cake frosted white, the 
new year’s birthday cake. About the 
top of the cake in small red candies 
was lettered the names of the months. 
A spray of holly adorned the center 
of the cake. The souvenirs in front 
of each place were little calenders tied 
with small red bows. Suspended from 
the chandelier over the table and di- 
rectly over the cake was a large bell! 
of holly, with white ribbon stream- 
ers tied to it, one for each guest. The 
streamers reached to each place and 
had a tiny bell tied to the end. A 
ceremony at the supper was a toast to 
the new year, when the white ribbon 
streamers were pulled by the guests. 
and the bell rang out the old and in 
the new yéar most merrily. Cutting 
the new year’s birthday cake was an- 
other bit of ceremonious fun, a thim- 
ble, dime, etc, being hidden in it. 





“We've had the stone age and the 
bronze age.” 

“What age is this?” y 

“T should call it the cold stor-age.” 
—[Washington Herald. 


A woman is bound to have her way, 
even if it is a roundabout way. 
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The Good Cook 


The Sweet Potato and Ways to Cook It 
BY RB. M. FLETCHER BERRY 


HILE Americans use the Irish 
W potato more than the roots 

of that plant we call the 
“sweet potato,” the latter is in real- 
ity a little nearer our hearts, since 
Americans take instinctively to sweets. 
‘’wenty-five years ago, ‘because of 
poor shipping facilities, it was a com- 
parative luxury in most of our north- 
ern states, although it was even then 
grown in great quantity in the south 
and in New Jersey. But the ‘taste’ 
for them we have always had, and 
with the successful freighting of this 
product there is an enormous demand 
‘or it all over the United States. 

In Europe the opposite conditions 
prevail and indicate the difference in 
race tastes. Europeans in th~ tropics 
have adopted the sweet potato, but at 
home they scarcely know it by name, 
to say nothing of taste. It grows to 
a limited extent in the south of Spain 
and the Mediterranean islands (these 
potatoes are not considered by Amer- 
icans of good quality or flavor) and 
: hipped in small quantity from Africa 
to Europe as a luxury. But although 
unobtainable or rare, products are 
often prized beyond desert and seem 
possessed of greater value than those 
at hand. The sweet potato has never 
become a favorite with Europeans, 
not merely on account of price, but 
because with them it is a cultivated 
laste. 

The sweet potato is reckoned a na- 
tive of South America, supposed to 
have been carried from there to Asia 
and Africa by traders. The Spaniards 
Sound it in Chili in the 16th century 
and took specimens of plants to Eu- 
rope, but, althougl. cultivat d in a 
‘ew private gardens by Dutch and 
french as curiosities, from that time 
to this, as such the sweet potato has 
remained on that continent and in 
the British Isles. Only in the United 
States, so far as vhite races (with 
perhaps one exception) are con- 
eerned, are the possibilities of the 
sweet potato as a starchy food ana 
as a delicacy known to any great ex- 
tent, 

It should be said in justice to this 
plant and root that it does not belong 
to the same family as the “Irish” 
tuber, being, according to botanists, 

ot a tuber, but a plant with fleshy, 
edible roots, which may be permitted 
to be called, however, “tuberous 
roots.” 

As a food the sweet potato is«su- 
perior to the Irish potato, but, being 
rich in starches, should not be freely 
ndulged in by those wishing to avoid 
inerease of flesh. There is the, same 
“umount of waste n.atter as in the 
white potato, a few tenths per cent 
ess of protein, but there are more 
‘at, ash, carbohydrates, and nearly 
twice the amount of fuel value. The 
werage composition, as given by W. 
O. Atwater, is as follows: Refuse 
20, water 55.2, protein 14, fat 0.6, 
earbohydrates 21.9, ash 0.9, fuel value 
440. 

The desiccated sweet potato and 
sweet potato flour are considered as 
ranking high in food value and the 
‘canned sweet potato, which, also, has 
arrived, is equally nourishing and 
convenient. 

In cooking always, ** possible, bake 
the sweet potato instead of boiling or 
steaming it, as by the two latter proc- 
esses much is lost. In baking have 
but a moderately brisk oven and give 
plenty of time to develop all the 
latent sweetness and juiciness. The 
potato may be pared, yet cooked in 
several ways, by which the natural 
sugar is brought out properly and re- 
tained in the food and flavor. 
POTATOES SCALLOPED, SOUTHERN 


STYLE 


SWEET 


Slice uncooked potatoes and place 
in layers in baking dish, filling it 


one-third full of boiling water. Pour 
over the whole a cup of syrup mixed 
with a tablespoon of melted 
Sprinkle with 
ered. 


butter. 
salt and bake cov- 
Fully an hour is required for 








this. After the first half hour ree 
move the cover and thereafter baste 
with the syrup until done. 

FRIED SWEET POTATOES 


The sweet potato, which may be 
fried by five different methods, is far 
less apt to be “greasy” and indiges- 
tible than the white tuber. The cold 
baked or boiled potato may be sliced 
(skins removed) and fried in drip- 
pings. When one side is brown turn 
it, then place in the pan a tablespoon 
of syrup and let the second side 
brown. With very juicy potatoes the 
syrup will not be needed, but it is a 
great improvement with the dry va- 


rieties. Pare and slice raw potatoes 
rather thin and saute in drippings. 
These should be crisp yet, if rightly 


done, are tender throughout. Chips: 
Slice as for saratogas and fry in deep 
kettle with basket, draining when 
brown, salting and serving hot. The 
potatoes cooked or uncooked may be 
chopped fine and sauteed, adding a 
tablespoon of syrup when partly done. 
Croquettes: Mash the cooked «potato, | 
adding the yolk of an egg for each 
cup of pulp. Season and roll _ into 
cones, dipping into the whites of the 
eggs used, then into cracker or bread 
crumbs and frying in deep _ kettle. 
Chopped nuts may be added and the 
croquettes thus form a very nourish- 
ing dish. Serve on a bed of parsley. 

GLAZED | 


Peel and cut baked potatoes in half 
and place in baking pan. Pour over 
them a cup of syrup and 0butter 
mixed and let brown in a brisk oven, 
turning them once that both sides 
may brown and form a glazed, can- 
died surface. 

SWEET POTATO PUDDING 


Into 1 pt coarse-grated potato beat 
3 well-whisked eggs, then mix in 1% 
cups sugar, a cup each milk and 
cream and a tablespoon butter. Omit 
cream, using more milk and butter if 
preferred. Sprinkle in the grated 
rind of a lemon and its juice and bake 
until a crust has formed on top. Stir 
this under and repeat twice. Serve 
with lemon sauce. 

SWEET POTATO PIE 


To 1 qt mashed pot&to add 6 well 
beaten eggs, 1 Cup butter and 1 pt 
milk. Season to taste with salt and 
spice. Beat hard several minutes, 
then bake in paste-lined pans which 
have already been lightly browned in 
the oven. After filling bake quickly. 
This will make three large pies. 

ROLLS WITII YEAST 





Into a quart of well mashed potato 
stir a cup of sponge, % cup shorten- 
ing, a tablespoon of sugar and tea- 
spoon salt. Use with this a quart of 
flour and sufficient milk to make a 
soft dough. Let rise twice, roll out | 
and bake. 


DRIED SWEET POTATOES 


As soon as dug boil, pare, slice and 
dry in the sun, or pare uncooked and 
dry in a very slow oven or fruit drier. 
Soak the dried slices over night and 
they will be ready for use _ in 
tards, ete. 


cus- 


SWEET POTATO “COFFEE” 

During the war in the south the 
sweet potato was used instead of cof- 
fee. It may be blended with coffee, 
half and half, or with wheat and bar- 
ley for those who prefer no coffee at 
all, and makes’a rich, pleasant bev- 
erage. A teaspoon of ground coffee, 
however, added to each pint of cere- 
als adds to the flavor ‘without detract- 
ing from the good qualities. 





Antiseptic Toilet Soap—To 5 Ibs 
rendered fat take 1 can potash, 3 pts 
cold water, 1 heaping teaspoon pul- 
verized borax, 1 cup ammonia, 2 ozs 
glycerin and .2 teaspoons of carbolic 
acid. Pour the can of potash into the 
cold water and let it stand for an 
hour, stirring occasionally till dis- 
soived; add to it a small cup of am- 
monia and the borax. Melt the fat, 
acd to this and stir until of a creamy 
consistency, then add the glycerin 
and carbolic acid, and turn into 
granite square pans to harden, The 
next day it will be ready to cut into 
bars and put to dry, when it is ready 
to use. This is execllent for every- 
day use, ard in case of salt rheum or 


exzema is an excellent soothing und 
‘ 


GOOD EATING 








healing soap. It is so white and 
light it will float on the water.—[L. 
M. Dean. 


To Smoke a Small Quantity of Meat 
—A retired farmer, moving to town, 
bought a place which does not boast 
a smokehouse and uses this clever 
device to smoke his meat: On a large 
dry goods box he places a big barrel 
in which he hangs the meat that he 
wishes to smoke. In the box he builds 
the fire as he would for ordinary 
smoking, using cobs smothered with 
sawdust. One side of the box is con- 


structed so that it will open readily 
and from this opening he feeds the 
fire. A hole in the top of the box 
over which the barrel is turned lets 
all the smoke into the barrel and 
hence onto the hams. He has used 
this device repeatedly, and as he dos 
not use as much meat in town as 
when on the farm, declares that it 
suits the purpose as nicely as his well 
equipped smokehouse on the oll 
homestead.—[Mrs I. E. Cooper. 





How to work an embroidered slip- 
per—-First catch your boy, and then— 








Three generations of 
Simpsons have made 


Ask your dealer for 


Solid Blacks 


The ccicteannt 08" “Simpson” brand 





cloth and fast color. 


lustre, 
If your dealer hasn't 














The economical quality-fabric; durable 


For 65 years the standard for mourn- 
ing dresses because of its intensity and 


-Eddystone P rints write us 
Decline substi 


Simpson: 
hisname. We'll help him su you, 
tutes imitations. ° poly 
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your favor through the 
Library Slip System 


Library Slips 


will save you over 5% on your househoid expense 





dollars for them or similar ones. 


quality, that you rat 3 need and use. 


Te are millions and millions of Library Slips packed with 
the standard products here listed—products of the best 


You spend hundreds of 


Buy these Products—Save Library Slips 





and books at one expense. 


information. 


Banner Lye (Disinfectant) 
Bendorp's (Royal Dutch) Cocoa 
Calumet Baking Powder 

Dunham's Original Shred Cocoanut 
Erie Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
Force 

German-American Coffees and Teas 
H-O Oatmeal and all H-O Products 


ell-O Ice Cream Powder 
orn Ki: 


The 





Heide’s Licorice Pastilles and Jujubes 


You may thus have a wealth of good literature,—the best 
magazines and books,—absolutely free. — 
Start now. Get your daily necessities and your magazines 


A postal gets our beautifully illustrated catalog detailing all 


Always trade at home, Your local dealer deserves his. 
Library Slips Are Now Being Packed in 
hese Products 
Refuse all Substitutes 


Mennen's Talcum Powder 
My Wife's Salad Dressing 
None Such Mince Meat 
Pabst Extract, The ** Best " Tonie 
Pompeian M Cream 
Presto (Quick) ur 
ete ¢-tic Tooth Brushes 

-Z (Soap and Brush) 
Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
3-in-One Gil j : 


This list is being rapidly increased, 


Magazine and Book Company of New York 
256 Broadway, New York 
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BY ALICE E, PINNEY 


N every hand we hear the cry 
3) of the overworked housemoth- 
er and homemaker, not only 
on the farm, but in city homes. No 
help to be had at any price! In all 
too many cases the price paid for this 
lack of help is the life of the mother 
or weeks of suffering with attendant 
doctors and nurses, and bills which 
far outweigh the wages the daughters 
receive who have left the home nests 
to be independent. 

In defense of these same daugh- 
ters I will say, that this state of af- 
fairs is not entirely the fault of the 
daughter. Many parents are more 
ambitious for their children and these 
selfsame daughters than they were 
for th@mselves. The education and 
the opportunities they craved for 
themselves long ago seem so attractive 
that they welcome these opportunities 
for their daughters,and even urge them 
to take advantage of every chance 
of a position among the world’s work- 
ers, even while they recognize their 
own need of that daughter’s help and 
companionship in the home during 

: life’s afternoon, Often, too, the sac- 
rifice is so umhecessary. The home is 
all that can be desired and there is 
no need of the money the daughter 
earns, and which she finds ample use 
for. One always has to spend more 
away from home for extra clothes, 
board, etc, and there is really no 
money in it. Then the fact that the 
daughter is paying her own expenses 
relieves her in a sense from all home 
duties, even when she is at home. 

There seems to be something wrong 
about the arrangement any way you 
look at it. The mother needs the help 
and society of the daughter and many 
a daughter would be the better for 
the society and teaching of her moth- 
er. Yet the daughter is working for 
someone elise, and the mother is work- 
ing alone and bearing the entire bur- 
den of the home, or else paying some 
other girl a.ore money than the 
daughter makes above expenses. Then 
\ the mother breaks down or the daugh- 
ter’s health fails and we hear of noth- 
ing but nerves or Americanitis on 
every side, all over the land of liberty. 

Of course, when there are several 
daughters or several sons, some of 
them can be spared. Or, if a son or 
daughter shows a special talent for 
@ certain art or profession, it seems 
wise to cultivate that, and give a 
chance to make the most of it. 

A good education is a good thing 
and in these days in the reach of 
nearly every boy or girl; but t..at is no 
reason why all the boys and girls, rich 
and poor, should be thrown en masse 
on the business world. And it is no 
Treason at all why parents of wealth 
should allow their daughters to take 
the very bread of life away from wid- 
ows and orphans or girls whose wages 
are needed in the home, to keep the 
“wolf” from the door. 

No matter if your daughter does en- 
joy being independent, .cnd has ac- 
quired an education which enables 
her to teach school, or run a type- 





MARKETS AND MARKETING 


Organized marketing is the watch- 
word cf the up-to-date farmer, and to 
understand the conditions which con- 
trol and affect the markets, and to in- 
telligently co-operate in this great 
movement, a hand book is necessary. 
The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1908 
is the only publication which fully cov- 
ers the broad field of commercial ag- 
riculture. 

The reviews covering all of the great 
staple crops, live stock and produce, 
markets, etc, as wéll as comparative 
{tables covering in some case’a period 
of 50 years or more, cannot be found 
collectively given in anyother book. It 
is a book that every farmer should 
| have and study. It is in reality a text- 
book, covering the business side of 
: — 4 a we teach you how, when 

where spose of your products 
to the best advantage. re 

See the large announcement—it ap- 
ears on another page of this journal. 


writer, or be a stenographer, the world 
does not need her. There are plenty 
of girls who can do those things just 
as well, who need the work and pay. 
She may like her work and do it well, 
but she is entirely out of place. If 
she likes to work there is plenty of 
work to be done which the regular 
working girl does not have time for. 
If she wishes to do something for the 
world, she can do something to make 
life pleasanter and easier for these 
same working girls, who would be so 
glad to change places with her for a 
little while, and have a share in that 
home life. Yes, these girls who are 
so anxious to teach and typewrite, and 
know how, might change places with 
those other girls once in awhile, and 
then take a ‘holiday. Why not? 

Think of your home opportunities. 
Some say, “What is home without a 
mother?” I would add, what is home 
without a daughter? You have all 
seen such. And unless, as sometimes 
happens, there isa son who is berth 
son and daughter, a companion for 
both father and mother, it is a cheer- 
less, lonely place. Many a mother is 
willing to da the largest share of the 
housework, if the daughter will con- 
tribute to the poetry and prettiness of 
the social home life. And what more 
beautiful or useful ‘task can any 
daughter desire. The better she is edu- 
cated the more she can do to lift the 
burdens “from older shoulders, and 
elevate the simple home life above 
the work-a-day plane. If she has spe- 
cial taients she can often cultivate 
them while at home, and delight some 
friends. She may become an accom- 
plished artist or musician without 
neglecting any of her home duties. 

In these days even the girls on the 
farm, unless unusually isolated, can 
go and come as they need or desire. 
Their lives need not be all drudgery 
unless they so plan and please. And 
the city girls, while making home a 
brighter and better place to stay in, 
can often exert a good influence over 
their young companions, and as op- 
portunity offers, follow Christ’s ex- 
ample of going about doing good to 
their fellowmen and fellowwomen. 
The home and the field are both wide 
for willing workers. And the daugh- 
ters at home have vast opportunities. 


STOP AND THINK, GIRLS 


There is time enough. There is no 
need of rushing from school right into 
the business world. That world does 
mor need you, but the home does. May- 
be your parents have been waiting 
with hungry hearts for you to finish 
school in the hope that you would 
then have time to think of them a lit- 
tle. Your mind has been so full of 
education and graduation, etc, the past 
few years, that they have not even 
had the pleasure of your society, .to 
say nothing of your help. As you look 
back you can see that you have been 
continually calling for help yourself, 
and they have been making extra ef- 
forts to meet your demands. 

So stop and think, girls. You will 
only be an atom, a tiny one at that, in 
the business world, a very insignificant 
part of some great machine. But you 
can fill a large place in the home, and 
you may be needed there. There is 
certainly a vacancy in many modern 
homes which no one but a daughter 
can fill. Take time to decide. You 
may say the world is wide, and you 
desire to use your education, etc. It 
must be a poor kind of an education 
if you cannot find use for it at home, 
and among your friéhds, in society 
and for your own pleasure. If educa- 
tion is worth anything, anywhere, to 
everybody, you can certainly use it, 
like charity, in your home. 








BELOW -THE 
“Oh, Doctor, I do hope you can 


WATER LINE 


help me! I’ve got an awful fishhook 


i my throat. 








.TABLE TALK 


BY ELEANOR BLISS 





Can nobody tell why the flowers sleep 
Under the cold, cold snow? 
Can nobody tell what the north wind 


. said 
That made the summer go? 
Do you think Jack Frost 
man 
Who puts the flowers to bed? 


Did he make the rose so sleepy 
She couldn’t hold up her head? 


is the sand 


Are the flowers so very little 
That their naps must last so long? 
Do you think that the wind is the 
flowers” nurse 
Who sings them a lullaby song? 


Some time do you think they will’ grow 
so bi 


& 
They need not take naps at all? 
And summer won't have to be 


away 
For fear they should wake at her call? 


sent 





With The Host 


NOTHER year has begun. What 
A it will bring forth no man 
may say. This much we do 
know, however; that he who lives the 
very best he can from day to day will 
not borrow trouble of the future To 
@ greater degree than we realize we 
are architects of our own lives and 
fortunes. Were there a greater real- 
ization of this fact a great deal of the 
burden of daily life would disappear, 
for it would be avoided. So I wish 
you, good Tablers all, a happy, pros- 
perous new year, a new year in which 
optimism will be the watchword and 
in which you shall come into greater 
knowledge of what really constitutes 
your own. No man can live to him- 
self alone. Therefore, let us through 
the Table offer freely the helping 
hand and the cheerful word which 
shall make life better for and bring 
«cheer to weary hearts in need. 

In another column Hilda Richmond 
has touched upon a subject which 
concerns almost every household—The 
entertaining of guests and its influence 
on the children. What Mrs Richmond 
says hits the nail very squarely on the 
head. There is probably no more 
acute mental suffering than that of 
the bashful, awkward child suddenly 
thrust into embarrassing proimnence. 
In no way can this natural diffidence 
be so thoroughly overcome as through 
constant contact with people outside 
the family circle. Unquestionably Mrs 
Richmond brings out a _ viewpoint 
which, to many mothers, has never 
occurred. The Host would like other 
opinions on this important subject. 


Old Mothers 


CHARLES S. ROSS IN THE CENTURY 











I love old mothers—mothers with white 
air, 

And kindly eyes, and lips grown softly 
swee 

With eqeanared blessings over sleeping 


abes. 4 
There is a something in their quiet grace 
That speaks the calm of Sabbath after- 


noons; 
A knowledge in their deep, unfaltering 
eyes 
That far outreaches all philosophy. 
Time, with caressing touch, about them 
weaves 
The silver-threaded fairy-shaw! of age, 
While all the echoes of forgotten songs 
Seem joined to lend a sweetness to their 


speech, 

Old mothers!—as they pass with slow- 
timed step, 

Their trembling hands cling gently to 
youth’s strength; 

Sweet mothers!—as they pass, one sees 


again 
Old garden-walks, old roses, and old 
loves. 





* Unique Book Marks 


BY C. 0. A. 


A member of the aid society of our 
church bought two bolts of whixe 
ribbon 2%4 inches wide, took them to 
a printing office and had the follow- 
ing printed on them: 

WHAT TO READ 

If you have the blues read 
twenty-seventh Psalm. 

If your pocketbook is empty, read 
the thirty-seventh. 

If you are losing confidence in. men, 
read the thirteenth chapter of first 
Corinthians. 

ff people seem unkind, read. the 


the 
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fifteenth chapter of John. 

If you are discouraged about your 
work, read the hundred twenty-sixth 
Psalm. 

If you find the world growing small 
and yourself great, read nineteenth 
Psalm. 

If you cannot have your own way in 
everything, keep silent, and read the 
third chapter of James. 

If you are all out of sorts, read the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews. 

These references took 8 inches each 
of the ribbon and were sold for book- 
marks at 10 cents apiece. They went 
off like hot cakes and the proceeds 
were turned into the aid treasury. 


> 


All Potted Plants should have good 
drainage. As has been said before, 
the soil should not be too heavy and 
retentive of moisture. The roots of 
plants should never be allowed to be- 
come dry, but they can use only a 
very small amount of moisture at one 
time. Roots never do well if they 
are forced to lie in water. The sur- 
plus water not needed by the roots 
should be quickly drained off. To 
facilitate the rapid passage of water 
through the pot the soil is made 
sandy. In pots of over 4 inches across 
the top the water does not drain off 
fast enough and it is necessary to 
put 1 inch or so of drainage mate- 





rial in the bottom of the pot. The 
best material for this purpose is 
broken pots or lumps of charcoal 


from % to 1 inch in diameter.—| Prof 
W. N. Hutt, Maryland Agricultural 


College. 

“T feel,” she said, with a soulful 
sigh, “that we have been drawn to- 
gether by fate.” 

“Yes,” replied the count, “zat ees 
ett—by fate. You fazaire he tell me 


he ees one time thinking he will be 
ze college professaire. Zen. he get— 
what you call him—fired from ze 
academy and go into ze iron beezi- 
mess at Peetsburg. Eet is fate.”— 
[ Wasp. 

After a woman has made a stren- 
uous but successful effort to marry 
a certain man she is apt to discover 
that he is very uncertain. 


When a man drops his coin at tho 
races he can charge it up to running 
expenses. 








A man’s outcome usually depends 


upon his _inco me. 
TRIAL 


in Your Owa 
Home. 















No C. 0. D. No guarantee. No formalities ofany 
sort. This offer is toevery responsible per- 
son. This uine Edison Phonograph and out- 
fit sent on EE TRIAL to your own home. 
‘Try it, test it in every way, keep it or return at 
our expense, just as way. If you keep it, 
send us $1.00 as Sret payment and the 

little each month. E TODAY for our 
handsome catalog pl of 
liberal offer. co. 

M. ©. Deptartment. A462 Providence, &. 6. 














EVERY HOM 
should be sdorned with 
and other leaf and 
gocopbetcee fell. Alen bone 
Eindrodsot carlcedsot Frets 
and Ornamenta rees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Planta, Vines, 


new— 
choicest old. Mail size post- 
. arrival and satie- 


guaranteed. 
Sel oil conn sen coupes tap 
%.. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE 64 years. 
1200 acres. 4 greenhouses. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 197 , Painesvilte, Ohio 
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Social Profit or Loss 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 





URING a thunderstorm a little 
group of women gathered in a 


D tiny building at the county 


fair, and the talk ran to company. 
One of the first to express her views 
was the wife of a farmer, and she 
said emphatically that she did not 
encourage guests to come. “IT don't 
bother other people, and I don’t want 
them to bother me,” she said. “Of 
course, I am neighborly, and we visit 
-:back and forth among our friends, 
but only for an afternoon or evening. 
It saves getting company meals ind 
lots of hard worl I find I can ac- 
complish my work’ much quicker than 
I used to do, and have gained a great 
deal in every way.” 

“IT haven’t had that experience,” 
said another. “I have had to do with- 
out company for six months because 
we had my husband’s mother with 
us, and she could not stand a bit of 
excitement. I can see where we lost 
in every way by not having guests, 
though I did get my work done bet- 
ter than~before. It helps children so 
much to have company, that I would 
make any sacrifice short of going into 
debt to have friends at our table. I 
don’t want my boys and girls to think 
home is only a place to work. Now 
that Grandma has gone to visit an- 
other son, we are free to go back to 
our old ways and the children are 
much happier. Friday evening is our 
regular company time, when the chil- 
dren may invite their little guests, but 


we have people with us on _ other 
days.”’ 
Everyone in the group received 


some new ideas before the talk was 
eut short by the appearance of the 
sunshine. The woman who regarded 
freedom from company as the ideal 
condition went away thoughtful and 
silent. She was rather sorry she had 
expressed her views so decidedly, 
though she said nothing on that sub- 
ject, and the very next week she al- 
lowed her little girl to bring home 
one of her schoolmates for supper. 
The joy of the child touched her heart 
and she could not help seeing that, 
after all, there are other things to be 
desired in life besides work. 

It is really pitiful to see the shy, 
painfully conscious children in homes 
where there are few guests. The little 
folks are not to blame, because it 
takes practice for anyone to acquire 
good manners and ease even at home. 
And when circumstances thrust them 
out jnto the world the shyness is in- 
creased a ~hundredfold. There are 
boys and girls who would willingly go 
without their meals, though as hungry 
us only boys and girls can get, rather 
than eat in a strange place. They are 
so awkward and timid that it is posi- 
tive misery for them to sit at a strange 
table. 23 

Then, too, people grow narrow and 
unhappy when they withdraw from 
friendly relations with their neigh- 
bers. To refuse every invitation for 
fear that sometime it will have to be 
returned, is a very sordid way of 
looking at social life. People who 
are too stingy to entertain—not stingy 
in the way that is usually taken, but 
afraid of a little extra work or loss 
of time—lose half of the joy of liv- 
ing. And in time they begin to think 
und = say: “This is plenty good 





A NEW YEAR'S REMINDER 





Don’t overlook the renewal of your 
subscription. We revise our lists an- 
nually, and it would be a great favor 
to us if all of our subscribers would 
favor us with = prompt renewal of 
their subscriptions. 

The address tag which appears on 
each copy of this journal that you re- 
ceive will show to what time your sub- 
scription is paid. For example, if it 
reads “Jan 'OS” it means that your 
subscription expires the first of Jan- 
uary, 1908. 

If you have received a letter advis- 
ing you that your subscription has al- 
ready expired, or is expiring, read it 
carefully—note the very liberal of- 
fers, also those as given elsewhere in 
this journal. ‘A splendid book is of- 
fered to every subscriber who prompt- 
ly renews. 

Give this matter your early atten- 
tion. It is important and will save you 
the trouble of thinking of it for a 
whole year, 


bite PSP EREEEELSRES EL ERS, 


enough!” in regard to food and table 
linen and dishes. 

One woman who boasted that she 
was using the dishes she sets up 
housekeeping with, could not account 
for the fact that her daughters left 
her for town as soon as they possibly 
could, but one look at the cracked 
and discolored dishes on her table 
would have told an ofdinary mother 
the whole story. Not being able to 
invite guests to such a table they 
could not visit their friends, and in 
time they eagerly left the place for 
the city. 

So all is not profit that some people 
call gain. Certain it is that it is not 
profitable to do without company. The 
healthy giving and taking of social 
pleasures sweetens life and makes 
home the best place on earth. 


To Make Apples Go Farther 


BY O. W. 8S. 





Some years ago, when: apples were 
plentiful and large, my aunt asked 
why we did not cook them with the 
skins on. She said they were better 
cooked that way. In this year of ap- 
ple scarcity one of my neighbors 
cooked some of the same kind of ap- 
ples with the skins and some without, 
and those cooked with the skins were 
pronounced best. This ‘being so, 
about ten per cent more can thus be 
gotten from the large apples and still 
more from the smaller ones with con- 
siderably less work. Apples as small, 
or smaller than .crab apples can be 
utilized, 

Where there are not enough sour 
apples for cooking, sweet ones may 
be cooked with them in the bottom of 
the vessel with little or no sugar; the 
sweet ones will furnish sugar and the 
sour ones the flavor. 

Dropped apples picked up after the 
middle of October may keep with lit- 
tle waste till Christmas if they are 
put on something above the ground 


on the north side of a building and 
are kept from too much freezing. 
They should be in open crates to let 
the air circulate among them. 
Where a person has but few ap- 
ples a north porch or similar place 
out of the sun, where they can be 


covered during the first cold weather 
below 28 is the place to put them till 


winter sets in. If some of them 
freeze a little and they are allowed 
to thaw out gradually, either cov- 


ered up where they are from the light 
or carried into the cellar without 
bruising, it may not hurt them much, 
if at all. They should be near the 
freezing poir.t when put in the cellar, 
unless one has so many he would not 
risk getting them all in before it got 
too cold. 

If one has a pile of frozen apples 
that would be damaged by picking 
up when frozen and the weather 
keeps too cold to let them thaw out 
under straw or other covering, try 
pouring cold water over them. Have 
it near ice cold. 





“Till Fairies Wipe the Tears Away.” 


BY A. R, FERNALD 





*Till 
Oh 


fairies 
childish 
serene! 
A word of hope a little child may say, 
That gives us grace to dream! 


wipe the 
faith 


tears away, 


and wisdom s0 


For, as his sky was overcast, 
He bravely smiled and, pausing in his 
play, 
Said: “Rainstorms 
For fairies come 
away!” 


really cannot last, 
and wipe the tears 


And so, when life seems dark and full 


of storm, 
Let us find strength to smile again 
and say 
That storm clouds pass before the 
morn 
And fairies come to wipe the tears 
away! 





New Inexpensive Cake—This calls 
for no eggs or milk. Cream % cup 
shortening with 1 cup sugar, add 1 
cup apple sauce, 1 scant teaspoon 
soda, nutmeg and salt, % cup raisins, 
currants or citron. This cake is 
very moist and fine grained, and 
keeps well. It should be baked in a 
long, narrow, deep tin, by a slow fire. 
When one has the fruit opened, a cup 
of canned berries, pineapples or other 
fruit make an agreeable change from 
the apple sauce and do equally well.— 
[Mrs BE. G. F. 


Often’ a woman mistakes audacity 
in a man for bravery. 


THLTEAT EE. ' i 





Our Pattern, Offer : 


GRACEFUL MODEL FOR HOUSE GOWN 


No 6009—A pretty, becoming blouse 
gown that may be easily slipped on 
and yet betray none of the untidiness 
that so often accompanies the wrap- 
per, is here shown. The back is made 
in princess style, while the front, 
which is arranged over a fitted lining, 
is tucked to yoke depth, and thence 
hangs free to the hem. The ribbon 
girdle may be used or not, as desired. 








6009—Attractive House Gown 
86, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 

ATTRACTIVE SHIRT WAIST 

No 6019—A novel shirt waist, which 
will appeal to the woman who likes 
smart and jaunty effects, is here 
shown. It is of exceptionally pretty 
shaping, the piquant yoke insuring a 
perfect fit at the neck and shoulders, 
while the double box pleat effect on 
either side of the front disposes of the 
fullness in a charming and most be- 
coming manner. An attractive feature 
is the slashing ac.oss the front of the 
yoke, designed for holding the tie, as 


No 
82, 34, 








No 6019—Pretty Shirt Waist, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
illustrated; this, however, may be 





«mitted if desired. The turnover COl- | 


; 


tan O58 ates “mt 


lar and cuffs are included in the pat- 
tern, but any style of collar may be 
worn. 
MODISH COAr SUIT 

No 4249—The stylish suit sketched 
will appeal to the tastes of both 
mother and daughter, being at once 
unobtrusive and up to date. The coat 
is of the cutaway variety, semi-fitting 
and finished in tailored fashion with 
stitched seams. The skirt is cut in 
five gores, the fullness being disposed 
in tuck-pleats that are stitched to 
position over the hips while flaring 
modishly at the hem. 

HOW TO ORDER 


These patterns are 10 cents each, of 





eur Pattern Department, this office. 
Order by number. 
A Beautiful Cactus—Few plants 


make a finer show than a flowering 
cactus when it blossoms all right. 
Some people fail with cacti because 
they do not'pot them in deep enough 
dishes. They should occupy recepta- 
cles at least 6 inches deep, and have a 








No 4259—New Coat Suit, 14, 15, 16 : 
and 17 years. 


soil composed of.sand and clay. When 
flowering they want watering well, 
and to ripen new growth, exposed to 
the full sunshine. Not until the grow- 
ing period is over should water be 
withheld. Then the plants may_be al- 
lowed to get, and remain, quite dry. 
[Fred O. Sibley, Otsego County, N Y. 





First Cat: “Hadn't we better 
move?” 

Second Cat: “Not the least dan- 
ger, my dear. It’s only @ woman 


throwing things at us.’’—[The Circle. 











(od 
. coaster-brakes, 


pairs sundries, half usual 
buy till you get our catalogs and offer. Write nom 


jogs 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A76 Chicago 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


















Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
PAT WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Attorne,, Washington, 0.€ 
Advices and beoks free, Highest references, Best serviow 
’ (= 











WHAT THE PUBLISHER SAYS 


FREE to You as 


American Agriculturist (aca youtie 


And your money back in full at death, with 31-3 per cent interest each year, and 
a profit-sharing bonus every five years, all compounded at 4 per cent annually! 
[This returns you at least 131-3 per cent each year, probably much more.] 


Or, your American Agriculturist as long as you want it and your principal back 
in full on 30 days’ notice any time after two years. . [This nets at least 10 per cent.] 


One Orange Judd ‘Building Certificate 


price only $15, will entitle you to all the above. Also a free copy of our year pook, if requested when your order is sent in. 

Further, your money will be returned at once (less $1 for ensuing year's subscription) if within one week of receipt of your 
Orange Judd Building Certificate you find it in any way unsatisfactory. The building certificate is fully paid, non-assessable, 

no risk, no loss, abundantly secured, pays big. Besides all the foregoing, as an owner of our Orange Judd Building Certifi- 

cate, you become a co-operator with American Agriculturist and are entitled to our 


SPECIAL PRIVATE SERVICE BY MAIL OR WIRE 


Every farmer frequently has need for private advice by mail about investments, crop prospects, market prices, when and 
where to buy or sell, veterinary or legal information, etc. For want of authoritative knowledge just when it is most needed, 
errors of judgment or action result that cost much in time, work or money. To meet this need, we have instituted our bureau 
of special privileges and financial rights, which is at the service of each of our certificate holders. Many of our co-operators 
are enthusiastic over this plan. In some cases it has already saved them hundreds of dollars. 

Only one $15 Orange Judd certificate is sold to one person. Our readers who wish to invest from $16 to $99 
may buy our Junior building certificates. For sums from $100 to $1000, building certificates of such denomination are 
issued under conditions that combine every attribute of a safe and profitable investment, particulars of which will be given on 
request. The money is employed in the construction and equipment of our new building and m.! .on dollar plant. 


Have you Renewed your Subscription 


Remember that Now Is The Time to Do It 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1908 will be bigger than ever, full of new vim, radiating 
inspiration, sparkling with fresh interest—the farmer’s fearless champion, the housewife’s helper. 


q * will be more than ever a positive force and persistent worker for the uplift, progress and pros- 
perity of our great. middle and southern states. In a word AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
will be of such service to you that you cannot afford to be without it during this, its 66th year. 


Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1908 FREE 


It’s a business help and necessity for every dairyman, fruit grower, poultryman, stockman, 
gardener or trader, which contains 384 pages chock full of interest for everyone, more 
especially the farmer and his family. It is a cyclopedia of up-to-date farm knowledge. It is 
different this year, better in every way, more illustrations, more articles of interest, more com- 
prehensive. @[There is nothing published just like it, and it is unique because while worth its 
weight in gold it can’t be bought. P 


A Few Interesting Features 


Calendars and blank pages for special memoranda, reviews of all the markets of the world, 
eet statistics regarding crops, produce and live stock, suggestions on marketing products, directories 
884 PacesbuGi@ainches. and heads of governments, federal and state officials and officials of various societies identified 
with agricultural interests, the world’s progress and events of 1907, special articles on live topics of importance, chapters 
on hygiene, first aid to the injured, education; religion, recreation and many others. 


]| THIS BOOK IS NOW READY | | 


REE to all who renew now mew (bt gly i regnsied ot tne of ebocrbing) copy of the American Agricaltarist Year Book and Farmer's Almanac for 1908, a book of 
of the utmost practical value to every farmer. You can renew now, whether your cubseriotion hes expired ox act, and same will be extended accordingly. New subscribers will 
The book is not sold alone, and can only be hed in connection with « subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses 
in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the Year Book, they can oaly be had by king an pay as 6p 
draft or registered letter. The money ordér costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk ddress orders to 


Agricuterie, 439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
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24 ADVERTISEMENT 


= "|New Lumber 


| FIFTY MILLION FEET AT REDUCED PRICES. 


. ‘Bought at Forced Sales from Manufacturers. H Makes us Headquarters 
for Thousands of Genuine Bargains in Lumber and Building Supplies, 






















; _ Tae Aig Ga 5 So, owt <earago ~ see the ——, “e> — offering | Whether your order is irae or small —— ; 

5 ’ of new lum-«/ and you will recognize that it is we say | save you money on it. ur tremendous P . 

Save a te <: a . ben, are making special oynopesions to of ts — = own sélection and see it business of ions of aoriors sonny, is Building Supplies of 
at once. ur prices ay.| loaded. is not necessary to come to/ your best guarantee of complete satisfaction r 

cent. uy Vircct, are far lower than lumber prices have been| Chicago, however, unless you - wish to. of every. pUrchane ve In our Evety Kind, 

































































: ‘om us, 
Boluctrades, Gable. Orna- for years. Order now for immediate or fut-| We can fill your order by mail with just} enormous stock ef new -lumber of. every 
he arnt ure use. Quick action will save you big| what you want and guarantee you absol-|‘kind we have just what .you need for 
ait Green House. | Profits. Remember prices elsewhere, which| ute satisfaction. Ours is the largest|every purpose. Don't buy a stick of| Mouldin 
Beams. Material. are even now high, are bound to rise, We} direct to consumer tumber headquarters in| material until you our prices. We offer 
all are. can quote you 39 to 60 per cent better} the world. We sell millionsof feet annually. | you everything in ihe lum and building 
., Heating Appa- | prices for the same lumber than can be Orders filled from every part ,of the|supply line needed for resi 
a rote ; sold by your local dealer. We guaran-| United States. No matter where you live| homes, stores, churches, barn, out-build- 
Imitation". | *°@ every carioad to be exactly as repre-| you can save money by supplying your|ings of every kind, sidewalks and fencing. 
Brick Siding, |8¢Mted. Closest inspection of our lumber | building wants here. In short any kind of a structure requiring | ; 
cists, stock invited. We do not figure fancy prices, but quote | lumber, at from 30 to 60 per cent less than 
tthine. Ci at our warehouse and yards at} figures that command your patronage. | your local dealers or lumber yards, ask for it. 













































“MORE COMING”! . “BVERYTHING arenes as m “A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT FOR US.’ “ANOTHER 
Nevada, M 5 aisle bred, ei Ainsworth, Ind. | SATISFIED MAN” 
vada, Mo Carload of lumber arrived. Everything satis- I received my carload of lumber from you and Brighton, Til. 





Willsay I amvery much|factory. Our lumber merchants inspected the . = ‘ : 
ploaaed with ponerse, a the dimen-|lumber and otmisted for the Deepen we wrantee it}it was O. K. in every respect. It will advertise 
sion, ave had several contractors to see/ was avery goodbargain. We had ten big loads. itself in my locality and I am sure it will bring L 
the lu e e well ple ye se > y s W page, >| Company and do what is right. 
p mber and they wer 1 pleased with] Very giad we sent our order to you as we 60t) ou several orders from here, any anoce lombee wih be. cure $0 .aeuk Stik 


W c er value py than ex . . 
iliorder 8 or 10 ore in the spring better value for ous money, thes expected. Wm. RASCHKA. |you. ALEX CAIRNS, 


IMPORTANT! Send us your Lumber Bill for our Estimate 


Make up a list of what you need, Send it to us for our price. If you are putting have railroad trains running through our main warehouses and buildings and can load 
up a building of any kind whatsoever let us figure with yoo. Our prices talk louder car to good advantage for you. You can include in this same car, pipe, plumbing material 
than words, Have your carpenter or contractor send us your list of what is needed if he roofing, wire, fencing, tueniture, hardware and merchandise of every kind. 
has charge of your building. Don‘t pay exorbitant prices to the lumber trust with their We also: ftiruish you building and barn plans absolutely free upon request. Write 
long line-of lumber yards all over the country. Don‘t let the local dealer soak you with us for any. information: or adyice you want and we will have our staff of architects 
his heavy profit. Remember: CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY buys millions of answer every. a gt Promptly. Our free book of plans is sent if you mention this 
feet at a time under circumstances of forced sales which mean sacrificed prices and enables |. paper. We simplify your bu proposition. 
us to sell even as low as cost without loss. You take no chances in dealing. with the ur business demands quick action. We must keep our stocks moving. This means 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY. Whether for $1 or for $10,000 your. order prompt: shipment—no annoy: elays. Let us help you lay out your plans. We will 
will filled carefuliy. Our lumber and supplies are guaranteed exactly. as represented. relieve you of every detail; That is what our builder service is for. Be sure and 
If you have no need for a whole carload yourself, get your neighbors to club in send us your luraber bill for estimate, Feel free to write for anything you want to know 
with you. By buying a carload you can save all kinds of money on freight charges. We along. the line of building and building supplies. All questions cheerfully answered. 
Don’t Build Your house, 


Hundreds of Big Money We Buy ad 3 of 7 Bara, Store, Corn Cribs, 
caper”! oo Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales |< -% 
MDoors 40c Windows 29¢c Our Big 1908 STEEL ROOFING OFFER 100 so. Ft. $1.50 


1,000 Good Doors various sizes, secured by us in Most economical and durable roof covering known. _Easy to lay, no tools but a hatchet orhammer. Will last many years 


4 - : “ i di . Ideal for houses, barns, stores, charches and out-buildings. Also used for ceiling and si 
H connection with our dismantling operations. Mostof them po ot ae ee shingles. LIGHTNING, WATER AND FIRE PROOF. WILL STAND He Hit 
MENTS BEST OF ALL. - Makes your building cooler in summer and warmer in winter. _ Will not taint rain-water. ¥ 
are headquarters for roofing, Outprices ety Sprpetition. Read our offer: ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. BRAND NEW, 
No. 15 GRADE, SE Mi-HARDENE STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING per 100 square feet $1.50. Each sheet 
24 in. wide arid 24 in. long.- Our prices on corrugated, like illustration, 22 in. wide and 24 ins. long... . . $1.75. 


For 25 cents per square additional we furnish sheets 6 and 8- ft. lon 
ch PAINT 30c. PER GAL.) 
J 


PRESSED BRick SIDING per sc. $2.00." FINE STEEL BEAD- 
Barn Paint, in bbl. lots per 


NE LLS : : ; + ar eel 
5, 12 per ft. oo) oie 70c. WINDOW | ED_CEILING, per sq. $2.00. Can furaish standing Soom ~ Vv” crimped, 
TRIM S 4ic each. ARTER ROUND 50c per EIG toall points’ Bast of Colorade except ‘ 
(00. ft. HARDWOOD THRESHOLDS, 7c. PORCH BRACKETS, ‘e. WE PAY THE Tritton Suee one eaten. Seay Cold W Sante cal Bi aK 
PORCH SPINDLES 2c. Quotations to other points on application. ‘This freight prepaid proposition only ater Paints, celebrated 
refers to the steel roofing offered in this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed brand, outside use, aN querantons, 
best assortment colors, 50 Ib. lots, perlb, 
3c. “Perfection Mixed Paints, per gal.. 


i ine chi 7 
SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL POR OUR ESTIMATE | fimens7cr Grit’ itn srviicec ct examination if you send 25 percent of the P 
amount you order in cash; balance to be paid after material reaches your station, 75c. **Preiier” Brand; 3 year peasenees, 
per gallon, 95c. Varnishes. Supplies, 


We handle everthing in the building supply line If not found as represented refuse the shipment and we will refund your deposit 
‘Lowest Prices on Millwork Supplies, Rooting, Water Supply Outfits, Paints, 
Plumbing Supplies, Hardware, Heating Outfits, Furniture, Carpets, etc. 

‘ ammo, FELT ROOFING per 100 sq. ft., 60c. BATH TUBS, $6.00 © 


sigaaliaiee f “ ,* etal tu 
EAGLE” BRAND PREPARED ROOFING 200, “Now Stylo” sll metal tubs, 





H>pe we can deal together again for I am 
pleased to know that you are - pogest 
a 





































































_ a 
READY | 
Wuraaen| 
PAINTS: 

































FILL OUT, CUT OUT, AND MAIL THIS 




















Composed of two and three sheets of capetally sat- gal ed inside 

urated felt; between sheets water-proof insoluble with special white jepanned enamel). 

FREE CATALOG COUPON. cement; compressed together making a solid flex- Nicely fini outside. Heavy wood 

ible sheet with leyern ot compontion thproneAty ri ott sts, waite they last, 

When do you expect to build or immprove?............... snd cinders, §2 in. wide, ebout #0 ft long. 1 fandsome porcelain tubs with 3-in, 
P ft. A -—~da ae c — roll rim. Seamless. on inside, finest nickel- 





White enamel: 
2 ply per square. . . .60c 3 ply per square. . . .90c | plated fittings, each $14.00. Full line of other tubs up to $25.00 


Roofing cement, caps and nails, additional per sq.,35¢ 

vn io Rubberized Gaivo”" Roofing. BATH ROOM OUTFITS, $25.00. Si" 00.."nget 
» This is highest le roof covering manufactured. | joset bow), polished hardwood seat and tenk, handsome ed 
Absolutely nothing finer. No coating pqcomnery: lew all nickel tri i toi 1.. $25.00 
Practically indestructible. WATER-PROOF, FIRE and LIGHT- atory, mmings, com Bo 00. $34.00 
NING PROOF. Brand new. Its base is the stro: and best wool | Other complete combinations et 5 00, up to 
renga conditions, “ir is wenther-orgol “Are gesieting’=" No tan | 0 ue 

1008. i bd 4 
srgpatinm of pacer wed ts ig maactare.. Ye gil fee from: | PLUMBING MATERIAL, ALL KINDS =%,2=cc,‘%s fo. 
wy . pe NGiN. upon yy . 

tens “Tr is caey to fay. We furnieh nails end caps, as well as | cost of production. We buy at Sheriffs’ and Rece!vérs’ sales only. 
sufficient tomake laps. Our price is per 108 square feet as follows: Cast Iron Enameled Sinks, up from..... .- $1.25. One Piece 
Samiavacts $1.35. - Qoly....... 1.55 Sply....... $1.75 | Enameled Iron Sinks, back and nickel plated faucets ....... $11.00 


SSN ht . 
—=30UR NEW 500-PAGE CATALOG No.25 FREE 


THIS WONDERFUL BARGAIN BOOK is just out and ready to be sent to you at once. It is a book 
gach as every shrewd buyer must have. 500 eS with thousands of items of the wery best merchandise and @pplies 
bought by us at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ It will pay you to keep it handy. ts pages contain a full record of 
what we still have on hand from the wonderful St. Louis World's Fair. Merchandise. bi and supplies, articles for 
You will find it usefal in the home, in the Geld, in the workshop or in the office. Write us today. 

ut coupon in corner. Fill in answers to questions. Sign your name and address in full and mail to us. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sis., CHICAGO. . | 


What kind of building or buildings? ,..................05- 


What items in this advertisement interest you the most ? 


PHOTO ETH re eeeeseseserereseeesseesersesereresseees eeeeeeeeee 























NAMO:-ccccccccscccccccccccccccscesessccccece cecccceses 






COUNTY: ++ oe re rceseeceeeee States ++ seoreveeseveenes eeeeeere 


Rew. ier. ©. Bem. ....555.. 5555.00 
I. saw this advertisment in the \merican Agricultunist 
Send me free of all cost your 500 Page Catalog. 


Address 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., CHICAGO, LL. 
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